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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


NHE word of command from the coming fash- 
ion is—the Louis XVL. style. . The designs 

of the goods, the shapes of the garments, of the 
bonnets, and the most important as well as the 
most minute details of dress, all recall this. epoch 
and copy it faithfully. Besides the plain woolen 
goods, which are considered as neutral ground, 
furnishing to all women the elements of toilettes 
designed to pass unnoticed, every thing is Louis 
XVL, linen as well as silk, the chaussure as well 
as the coiffure. It is long since I predicted this 
tendency of fashion, but the result surpasses all 
expectation. The smallest details from this epoch 
are gathered, which simply from the fact of their 
origin find themselves in the latest fashion. Of 
this number, among others, is embroidered white 
tulle. Of this will be made fichus more or less 





laee, and which will be worn in 





rial as the dress; the fan is likewise of the dress | 
material, and the multitude of bows of narrow 
ribbon which trim the dress repeat the shades 
of the Pompadour or Louis XVI. flowers strewn 
on the goods. The principle of matehing gov- 
erns fashion more than ever. Ribbons are placed 
every where: plain ribbons, double-faced ‘satin 
ribbons, brocaded ribbons—all these are produced 
on the dress in the guise of cravat bows, on the 
fichu, the bonnet, and even the parasol. En pas- 
sant I must mention that the importance of the 
cravat bow is greater than ever. It is made 
large, long, covered with lace, puffings, narrow 
ribbons, and brooches of precious stones. The 
cravat bow, much trimmed and yery large, is fre- 
quently an expedient. In fact, corsages entirely 
high are at present reserved for négligé morning 
toilettes. At dinner in the evening the least 





. | 
that one can do is to ‘have an open corsage ;~ but 


if one is no longer young, or has not the time to 


large, which will be trimmed with pleated Breton | change the toilette, or perchance has not a large 





the summer in guise of wrap- 
pings with linen as well as fou- 
lard dresses. The latter mate- 
rial is charming this season, 
with its designs (Louis XVI. 
of course) composed of stripes 
strewn with flowers, all in tones 
so soft, faded, and harmonious 
that they might be genuine— 
that is to say, manufactured a 
hundred years ago. When of 
such materials are made dress- 
es with corsages opening square, 
and bouffant fichus of linen 
lawn worn inside of the cor- 
sage, with tight elbow sleeves— 
when the wearer of this dress 
has her feet incased in small 
shoes of silk in a shade to 
match that of the dress, and 
with high heels, carries a long- 
handled parasol, and is coiffed 
in a large bonnet, she is an 
exact copy of the portraits of 
the end of the last century, 
which fills her with joy, as this 
is what fashion requires. 
Before arriving at summer 
toilettes, there are in prepara- 
tion those which are designed 
for réunions after Easter. We 
intend to dance this spring (if 
politics does not prevent), and 
with a view to this there are 
composed many pretty things, 
among which I will mention 
paniers made entirely of light 
flowers, such as jasmine, clema- 
tis, etc. This fashion extends 
even to bridal toilettes, for 








which are prepared paniers 
made of orange blossoms. 


There are also scarfs of flow- 
ers, worn like the broad rib- 
bons of officials. These are 
youthful, gay, and very pretty 
when worn with a white dress 
of silk or transparent muslin. 
I will mention some of the 
rules to which it is necessary 
to conform in the composition 
of toilettes. The plain fabrics 
are no longer accepted except 
for extremely simple dresses 
designed for walking and tray- 
elling. In all other cases the 
plain goods are combined with 
striped, brocade, or figured ma- 
terials. Plain toile de l’Inde 
or mousseline de I’Inde is com- 
bined with pékin foulard to 
match ; cachemire with pékin 
faille; silk with pékin or vel- 
vet satin (velvet and transpar- 
ent stripes alternately). When, 
on the contrary, the dress is 
made of Pompadour or Louis 
XVI. foulard, or of brocaded 
or figured materials, plain ma- 
terial of the same kind is em- 
ployed for the vest, cuffs, and 
all the trimmings. In the lat- 


ter case the large parasol is 
covered with the same mate- 


number of dresses, a high-necked corsage may be 
worn witha very pretty and large cravat bow, 
and the toilette becomes suddenly transformed, 
brightened, and embellished. 

The dress all in one piece, that is to say, with- 
out tunic, second skirt, or polonaise, will be most 
generally worn. This ‘dress, it is true, will be 
arranged in a fashion to simulate a second skirt, 
a tunic, or a polonaise, by draping, pleating, or 
turning up its: breadths; but it will nevertheless 
be in one, piece as regards the skirt. The corsage 
will be separate in the shape of a jacket or a 
casaquin, the latter with pleated fronts and back. 
For the street, short costumes alone will be worn. 
This rule also applies to travelling dresses and 
promenade costumes for the country. In the 
evening, and even in the morning in the drawing- 
room, only long dresses are worn. ‘ On this point 
there is a division, which can not be said any 
longer as regards the high coiffure and the flat 
coiffure ; the former has struggled energetically, 





Fig. 1.—Cuevior Crora Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supp!., No. L., Figs. 1*, 15-8, 


Fig. 2.—Vetver anp CasHmere Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 50-61. 








and throughout the whole winter it was thought 
that it would share the throne with its rival. But 
this doubt is set at rest: the low coiffure is worn 
generally, while the other is daily losing ground, 
The front hair is parted in the middle, waved, 
combed behind the ears in two broad bands, and 
fastened in the neck. The back hair is disposed 
in braids, or else in loops, forming a chignon of 
moderate proportions. A spray of flowers is 
pinned on the left side near the ear. The chi- 
gnon should follow the outline of the head, without 
rising above it or falling too low. One or two 
thick curls complete the coiffure. Combs of ali 
kinds, in metal as well as shell and precious 
stones, are employed with this style of coiffure. 

To speak of economy, the Parisienne is of all 
women in the world the most ingenious in follow- 
ing the new fashion without great expense. It is 
known that paniers continuing from the corsage 
are one of the most recent novelties. A Parisian 
lady, for instance, has dresses with separate ta- 

bliers, which for several years 
, past have been abandoned by 
| fashion. She takes her ta- 
| blier, cuts it into two paniers, 
attaches these to the under 
edge of her corsage, and so 
transforms her old dress into a 
modern garment. 
There are in preparation 
| many small mantelets trimmed 
with chenille fringe, or, often 
er still, with fringe mixed with 
jet, for jet is re-appearing, not 
in embroidery, but in fringes 
and galloons. 

An old material, charming, 
but abandoned and forgotten 
to the point of appearing alto- 
gether new to the present gen- 
eration—challie with printed 
designs on a satin ground— 
has re-appeared. Every thing 
ancient is now fashionable. 
Many summer dresses will be 
made of challie. This will be 
the country costume of the 
wealthy who spend the sum- 
mer months at the chateaux 
both great and small. Those 
who have merely country res- 
idences will wear dresses of 
pretty Alsacian cloth with 
printed designs, and not less 
beautiful than challie. . For 
shopping in the city dresses of 
woolen toile de l’Inde will be 
adopted, and for cool and rainy 
days cachemire in a dark shade. 
Bonnets are always made to 
match the dress, not only as 
regards their trimmings, but 
frequently even to the color 
of the straw, which is the same 
as that of the dress, while the 
ribbons match the color of the 
designs, pipings, bows, etc., 
employed for the dress. The 
shapes of bonnets defy descrip- 
tion. There are as many dif- 
ferent shapes as there are 
heads, and the object seems to 
be to have no single bonnet re- 
semble any other. It is prin 
cipally in this branch of the 
toilette that the most absolute 
independence reigns. One is 
no longer astonished at any 
thing as regards the coiffure, 
not even having the right to 
criticise, and every lady wears 
whatever bonnet she pleases. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





Cravat_End.—Netted 
uipure, 


See illustration on page 297. 


Tue foundation for this cra- 
vat end is worked in straight 
netting with white thread, and 
darned in point d’esprit, point 
de toile, and point de reprise, 
with medium-sized thread, and 
ornamented with wheels. The 
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single bars of the netting are overcast with thread 
as shown by the illustration. Edge the cravat 
end with button-hole stitching, and cut away the 
surplus netting. 
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MISS THAOKERAY’S NEW STORY. 


We call the especial attention of our readers to 
the charming new Serial Story, “ Susy,” by the 
favorite Novelist Miss THACKERAY, author of 
“ Old Kensington,” etc., which is begun in this 
Number of HARPER’S BAZAR, and will be contin- 
ued in weekly installments until its close. 





Uae Cut Paper Patterns of two new and styl- 
ish suits, viz., Combination Street and House 
Dress ( Double-breasted Basque and Trimmed 
Short Skirt, with Train Buttoned on), and Pa- 
nier Princesse Dress, will be published with our 
next Number. Full Lists of our Cut Paper Pat- 
terns, without illustrations, will be sent free on ap- 
plication. Our new Forty-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Spring and Summer Patterns will be 
ready April 29, price Ten Cents. 





0@ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 3 contains two spirited en- 
gravings of scenes in Afghanistan and Zululand, 
and a third installment of “THE DISTRACTED 
YouNG PREACHER.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of WArPER’s 
WEEKLY for May to. 





“AS IN WATER FACE ANSWER- 
ETH TO FACE.” 


T is a strange circumstance in human 
nature that many people who, to save 
their souls, can not live together without 
quarrelling, positively all but adore each 
other when living apart. It does not at all 
follow that these are necessarily people of 
bad temper, for they are very frequently 
amiably disposed toward most of the world, 
wishing every body well, doing their best 
to serve people, and really living lives of 
unselfishness. They are usually, however, 
it is to be supposed, people of nervous tem- 
perament, perhaps with a nervous sensitive- 
ness amounting to disease, easily irritated, 
and without any great powers of endurance 
where the matters that irritate them are 
concerned; and a person of exactly similar 
temperament, in the close contact of family 
life, is sure to be a constant irritation, rasp- 
ing them at every turn with argument and 
assertion and contradiction, with actions 
that seem to be in imitation of their own, 
and with words that are but a repetition 
and echo of their own, till they are obliged to 
look upon a daily caricature of themselves. 

Some one has said that the reason of many 
family quarrels is because of the similarity 
between members of one family, whether 
the similarity be produced by blood or by 
habit, so that they see their own worst 
traits as well as better repeated, until—the 
better taken as a matter of course, perhaps, 
and receiving but little notice—the worst 
become unbearable. But the moment that 
the pressure of this constant contact is re- 
moved, no longer forced to see the worst, 
and possibly too familiar with it in them- 
selves to feel it, they remember only the 
better on which they pride themselves, and 
would congratulate the other party for pos- 
sessing, and then they not only wonder at 
and condemn themselves for the quarrel, 
but they heighten in memory and imagina- 
tion the goodness of the absent one until it 
assumes almost the character of an aureole; 
they think it must have been all a mistake 
that things seemed so disagreeable before ; 
they long to see the individual and ascer- 
tain if that is so, and make it right, and no 
sooner are they wonted to the old presence 
again than the old quarrel begins. 

Of course the mistake lies in the attempt 
of such people to live together at all, wheth- 
er Providence or prudence has set them in 
families, that is, whether they are of the 
same blood and birth, or whether they are 
simply intimate acquaintances clubbing 
their parses together. If they can not har- 
monize, they are better in separate estab- 
lishmertts, even if they are only across the 
street from each other, and of half the size 
they have when together, till it is fully 
comprehended that a dry morsel and quiet- 
ness are better “than a house full of sacri- 
fices with strife;” great wear and tear of 





nerve and life are saved to them by even so 
slight a separation, as sound is hindered 
from transmission by the intervention of 
any thinnest air-chamber; their pleasures 
are multiplied, and they maintain not only 
each other’s respect, but their own. 

If such disagreeing people will live to- 
gether notwithstanding, or if by the unkind- 
ness of fate they are obliged to do so whether 
they will or no, there are certain rules that 
they must make a law to themselves and 
faithfully obey. In the first place, they 
must discharge the evil thing called sus- 
picion from their company, at the earliest 
flap of its dark wing seeking shelter in good 
faith. Secondly, under all and every cir- 
cumstance, if they can not keep their tem- 
pers, they must at any rate keep a bridle on 
their tongues. And thirdly, they must re- 
member that every one has the right to do 
exactly as he or she chooses, unless by that 
means infringing upon the rights of others, 
and that that is the only true definition of 
personal liberty—that thing sacred to the 
Anglo-Saxon, and for which he is willing to 
fight as for his altars and his fires. Life is 
really not long enough to spend in wrangles 
and brawls, nor is it so pleasant that it can 
afford to cloud half its sunshine, which is 
often, at the best, after the rosy dawn of 
youth is over, but a pale and watery sun- 
shine. And even if it stays “glad confident 
morning” with us all day long, its bright- 
ness can be made yet brighter by accord 
and gentleness, so that it is well to remem- 
ber that if “better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith,” yet, if we look at the other side 
of the wise man’s saying, we shall not doubt 
that a stalled ox with love is even better 
still than the herbs. Certainly in the house 
of contention the spirit has no peace, and 
the life is worn away like a string blown to 
fibres in the wind, and at last it makes but 
little difference what happens, whether one 
comes to open outrage, to crabbed spirit and 
evil development, or not, for under the con- 
ditions life becomes not worth the living. 
If, then, it be true that by ruling the spirit 
so miserable a catastrophe can be avoided as 
that of finding life undesirable and tedious, 
it is certainly best to make some sacrifice 
of pride and try the experiment, and see if 
one can not cultivate, in the actual presence 
and daily experience of those with whom 
we live, some of that pleasantness which we 
conjure about them in their absence, and 
not allow distance to be the only thing 
which “lends enchantment to the view.” 





LADIES’ LUNCHEONS. 


OULD some good-natured Asmodeus, 

hovering above the chimney-pots, un- 
roof our handsome houses, to show his won- 
dering companion what manner of life we 
lead, he would find few prettier pastimes 
than those mid-day feasts known as ladies’ 
luncheons. Whether or not these femi- 
nine assemblages are the retributive jus- 
tice which the ingenious sex inflicts upon 
its club-loving husbands and lovers, cer- 
tain it is that they flourish with that strong 
growth which is commonly thought to be 
rooted in the stimulating soil of personal 
pique. Hundreds of them appear with each 
new season. Nobody declines an invitation ; 
every body hastens to return one. 

Twelve is the usual number bidden; 
half past one is the convenient hour named. 
At one the guests begin to rustle in in the 
most beaming of visiting or walking cos- 
tumes, with the dressiest of delicate-tinted 
bonnets and the daintiest of gloves. Their 
outer belongings they doff in the dressing- 
room, where comfort-loving visitors, and 
those fastidious ones who know that the 
prevailing bonnets do not suitably frame 
the face within, leave these tops and rounds 
of sovereignty as well. 

In the pleasant drawing-room, where 
Fashion now echoes Wisdom in demanding a 
bright wood fire upon the hearth, there is a 
half- hour’s general chat. Then luncheon 
is announced, and the shining procession 
ranges itself in the order which the pretty 
table cards prescribe. The heavy dishes of 
dinner not being in demand, the table has 
a certain lightness of aspect appropriate to 
its graceful company. The painted porce- 
lain, the glow of flowers and soberer rich- 
ness of fruit, the pretty dishes of bonbons, 
the bunch of blossoms at every plate, the 
glitter of glass and tremulous deep-hued 
lustre of wine, the gleam of silken robes 
and fragrance of fine perfume—these make 
an atmosphere for that glancing, many- 
sided, spontaneous talk wherein clever 
women excel. 

For the luncheon itself, the cook has scorn- 
ed delights and lived laborious days to pro- 
duce it. In the dead vast and middle of 
the night the waiter has taken counsel of 
Fancy and Invention fitly to set it forth. 
The courses are many. The dishes are ad- 
mirable, and so pretty that it seems a dese- 
cration to destroy them. It is a two-hours’ 
progress from the initial oyster to the ter- 





minal cup of tea, in whose amber depths 
shine circles of translucent lemon. Then 
there is another half-hour’s talk in the 
drawing-room, perhaps some good music, 
and then the flutter of farewells. 

On the whole, these modern and secular 
Festivals of the Matrons are a delightful in- 
novation. The hour is a convenient one. 
Ladies may go and return alone, walking, 
if they choose. Busy women have an op- 
portunity to see several friends at once 
without the trouble and disappointment of 
making set calls. And the whole affair re- 
solves itself into an evanescent bit of ele- 
gant club-house life. 

But if our amiable Asmodeus waxed en- 
vious with this vision of delights forbidden 
him, he might entertain his attendant Don 
Cleofas with certain acrid criticisms on the 
tendency to exaggeration which already ap- 
pears. It is noticeable that the luncheons 
of this winter have been much more profuse 
and costly than before. There are toomany 
courses. There are too expensive delicacies. 
More than all, there is too much wine. Very 
few men, though as seasoned as Iago’s Eng- 
lishmen, “ who are most potent in potting,” 
would venture to taste three, or four, or 
half a dozen different vintages at mid-day. 
But delicate women do it with celestial 
calm. Such profusion is not general, though 
it is not, unfortunately, uncommon. But at 
almost all luncheons two or three varieties 
are poured and drunk. 

It is the reproach of club-houses that 
they foster an inordinate fondness for the 
coarser pleasures—eating, drinking, and 
gossip. ’Twere a pity that so graceful a 
custom as that of ladies’ luncheons should 
fall under the same reprobation. But if the 
feast become the object and not the occa- 
sion of the assemblage, it is certain that 
the quality of the feasters will deteriorate. 
And if the Asmodeus of the future wish to 
be cynically severe, he would need only to 
borrow the malediction of Timon of Athens 
—If there sit twelve women at the table, 
let: a dozen of them be—as they are !” 





MUSICAL EDUCATION IN 
LONDON. 
m1. 





nade Concerts at Covent Garden.—Ballad Concerts 
on National Festival Days.—Christmas Music, Sa- 
cred Harmonics, etc.—February the t Musical 
Month of the Year.—Music before after Easter. 
—Characteristics of the Spring and Summer Season. 


their Exorbitant 
Concerts, Oratories, etc., and Practical 
Choice of Seats, Escorts, etc. 
HERE is a singular tendency on the part of 
Americans to underestimate or not properly 
investigate the advantages of a London musical 
season. Not long ago it so chanced that we 
found ourselves in a London concert-room near a 
most intelligent American girl, whose musical in- 
stincts were certainly far quicker than those of 
nine-tenths of the young Englishwomen about 


Hints as to 


“her. As conversation is the natural result of 


proximity with Americans abroad, it ensued that 
this young lady had come to Europe chiefly for 
the sake of foreign music—“ more to hear it, 
however,” she explained, “than to take lessons ; 
and so I am in great haste to get on to Germany 
or Paris.” 

“But why not remain in London for Febru- 
ary ?” we could not help asking. 

Our compatriot smiled incredulously. “In 
London?” she repeated. “I should not hear 
much good music here, should 1?” 

This ignorance of the musical privileges of a 
London winter was not surprising, in view of the 
English aversion to making even public concerts 
definitely public by advertisement, and the diffi- 
culty one finds in learning what is going on; in- 
deed, a stranger might well suppose that London 
was almost destitute of good music in winter. 
In two previous papers on English musical mat- 
ters, in these pages, we discussed chiefly the ad- 
vantages for study and practice; but, as all stu- 
dents know, hearing the best music is a very 
important part of a musical education, and a few 
words may be said as to the English musical 
seasons. 

November ushers in certain entertainments, 
like the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts, or 
“ Monday Pops” and “Saturday Pops,” as even the 
gravest of elderly musicians prefer to call them. 
At these the very best classical music may be 
heard admirably performed, with always a varia- 
tion in the soloists from week to week, and some 
of the very best talent that can be secured in Eu- 
rope. Great strife and contention are said to be 
made both for the best seats at the “ Populars” 
and also for “appearances” there, since the mu- 
sician who makes his or her bow before the clas- 
sically minded audiences of St. James’s or Exeter 
Hall has a certain degree of fame thenceforth 
established. In November also begin the con- 
certs of the London Philharmonic Societies, of 
which there are two, the older being one of the 
finest in all Europe, and even the younger and 
inferior one being far above mediocrity. Public 
rehearsals and concerts are given frequently dur- 
ing the winter and spring by both societies. 
Continuing the history of November, we find the 
first of the Sacred Harmonic performances at 





Exeter Hall, than which, in the way of oratorio 
and impressive singing, or “ serious music,” there 
can be nothing finer. Next the Wednesday Bal- 
lad Concerts, which have now become as con- 
ventionally popular as those of Mondays and 
Saturdays, At these only the very best English 
singers appear, such as Sims Reeves, Santley, 
Madame Patey, Antoinette Sterling, etc., and the 
object is to give English ballads their very best 
interpretation. In November there are certain 
good concerts at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
and at Alexandra Pelace, in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, several such, with fine orchestra and good 
professional singers, taking place each week. 
There is usually a season of fine instrumental 
music also in November and early in December 
at Covent Garden, where a hundred musicians, 
led by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, perform the lighter 
sort of classical music, varied by overtures and 
selections from operas, etc. These “Promenade 
Concerts,” as they are called, take place every 
evening, and are deservedly popular, the music 
being very good, and the price of admission only 
one shilling. 

On national festival days, such as St. Andrew’s 
Day (November 30), the best ballad-singing in the 
world may be listened to at St. James’s Hall; but 
for such an ¢ ion it is ry to apply for 
seats some days in advance, because any thing 
purely local or national in England attracts a 
steady set of old-fashioned patrons, and every seat 
is taken before the day comes round. The fea- 
ture at Christmas-time is, of course, the oratorio. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society and the choir at 
Albert Hall, together with the best soloists in the 
kingdom, give the Messiah in a manner that is 
never equalled in Germany or France. January 
may be called a month of crystallization toward 
the great musical month of the English year— 
February. This is the season when Joachim, 
the great violin, always comes from his home in 
Germany to play at the Saturday and Monday 
“ Populars ;” when Charles Hallé, the famous 
pianist and impresario, comes from Manchester 
for the same purpose, and is assisted by Norman 
Neruda; quartettes, the like of which can never 
be heard out of England, may be listened to 
week after week, until Easter, when Joachim 
makes his farewell for the season, and a new set 
of musicians take turn in appearing with Madame 
Neruda and Charles Hallé. After Easter, con- 
certs, of course, are more numerous than before, 
but their quality never equals those delicious 
performances in February. 

The “London season” of fashionable society 
begins in May and lasts until July. This period 
is more strongly characterized by opera than any 
thing else, though there are occasional classical 
concerts, and the ballad concerts and “ Populars” 
are continued, though on a less brilliant scale, 
because the best ici are engaged else- 
where. In June the choral societies give some 
of their finest public performances, and there is 
unlimited opportunity for hearing the best church 
music at Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the Roman Catholic churches, and, best of 
all, St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. In addition 
to the above regular performances, there are in- 
numerable “ morning concerts” given during the 
season for various public and private charities, 
and to these any respectable person buying a 
ticket may go. In these one has the advantage 
of hearing and seeing the best public singers in 
a private drawing-room and without stage acces- 
sories. Moreover, it is interesting to see the in- 
terior of the sumptuous houses of the nobility, 
such as the mansion of the Countess of Dudley, 
in Park Lane, and others of equal splendor, which 
are thrown open once or twice every season for 
the purpose, and the company one sees at such 
morning concerts includes the pink of fashion 
and social distinction. Occasionally a leading 
artist opens his studio for the same purpose. 
Such concerts are indicated constantly during the 
season in the Zimes and other leading dailies by 
brief advertisements such as the following: 


ORNING CONCERT.—A concert for the benefit 

of ——- —— will be given, by permission of her 

Grace the Duchess of ——, at —— House, Belgrave 

— on Wednesday, May 20, at three. Tickets one 
guinea, 








Then follow the names of the musicians who are 
to appear, and of the distinguished patrons from 
whom tickets may be bought. Sometimes a lead- 
ing professional is given the use of some fine draw- 
ing-room or studio for a benefit concert, which is 
similarly announced. The morning concerts giv- 
en by the famous teachers in London at Willis’s 
Rooms and elsewhere are rendered dull by a 
great deal of mediocre amateur singing and play- 
ing, so that they are hardly to be recommended 
as part of a musical education. 

The English opera season is in certain ways 
unequalled in the world, but as the drawbacks 
are numerous and important, they shall be men- 
tioned first. To begin with, the price of tickets 
is exorbitant in the extreme. The opera-houses 
are so arranged that the best seats are orchestra 
stalls, boxes, and balcony, or dress circle. The 
boxes extend in close tiers above the dress circle, 
and are so constructed that the occupants of the 
two back seats can only see the stage by standing 
up and leaning over the heads of those in front. 
Nevertheless, an opera-box costs from $20 to $30, 
and must often be purchased, if at all, from specu- 
lators, who add another $5 or $10 to the nomi- 
nal price. Orchestra stalls, which are nominally 
$5 25 and $2 50, are so largely bought up in ad- 
vance by the agents and speculators that $10 or 
$12 are often demanded for them on “ 
nights,” such as when Patti or Nilsson sings; 
$2 50 is the lowest nominal price for any seat 
worth having, and as tickets are not sold singly 
at the office of the opera-house, the speculators 
demand whatever they see fit. The attractions 
of the opera in England are numerous. Not only 
is the repertoire large, but the singers are ad- 
mirably combined, and during the season one 
may hear half a dozen great voices. It is not an 
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unusual thing for London people of fashion to 
go to two different operas on the same evening, 
thus hearing two great divas and two famous 
tenors; but this is a musical embarrassment of 
riches which can hardly be satisfactory or profit- 
able, since satiety in music is never beneficial. 

A word must now be said about the prices of 
tickets to the concerts and entertainments enu- 
merated above. Tickets to the popular concerts 
and oratorios range from one shilling to half a 
guinea (25 cents to $2 50), the first being simply 
for admission to the extreme top and rear of the 
concert-room and to the back of the stage, facing 
the audience, where the spectator chooses his own 
seat—if he can find one, The seats in the par- 
quette and balcony are reserved. We have been 
told by many experienced concert-goers that the 
shilling seats on the stage, and especially in the 
gallery, of St. James’s and the smaller halls are 
very good, if one goes early and gets a front 
place; but for this purpose one must go an hour 
or two before the beginning of the concert, and 
wait at the door for the first rush. The shilling 
gallery at Albert Hall is at the very top, under 
the dome, and instead of sitting, the spectators 
stand, leaning against a railing, with their hats 
on, throughout the performance. The dollar 
seats in the second gallery of Albert Hall gener- 
ally attract a crowd on great nights, and foreign- 
ers flock to them; but the result is very disap- 
pointing, for nearly all solos are lost there, and 
only the boldest “ effects” obtained. The seats 
in the arena for $1 25, which are usually over- 
looked by strangers, are unquestionably the best 
in that vast, defective building. Tickets to the 
private “ morning concerts” are almost invariably 
one guinea ($5 25), this price being regarded in 
England as aristocratic, whereas a sovereign ($5) 
is plebeian. 

Two ladies may always go without escort to 
any evening concert in England, while to mati- 
nées any one may go alone, quite the same as in 
America. Ladies who avail themselves of this 
privilege, however, should make a point of leaving 
before the close of the performance, because the 
rush for cabs and omnibuses is very great, and the 
large halls being situated on crowded thorough- 
fares like Piccadilly and the Strand, the confu- 
sion is bewildering and unpleasant in the ex- 
treme. Even if one has a private brougham, or 
a cab retained by the hour, it is apt to be sta- 
tioned at some distance from the entrance door, 
and “ Policeman X.” is not always at leisure to 
minister to one’s wants. 

In this paper we have only had space to indi- 
cate the principal concert advantages; others 
Jesser in fame, though not always in result, are 
to be found on every side, so that a year of mu- 
sical study in London may be made practically as 
profitable as in Germany or Italy, the only per- 
ceptible lack being the inspiration of a purely 
musical atmosphere. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WRAPS, 
§ the season advances, black wraps re-assert 
their hold on favor for dressy garments, 
while light écru and tan colors are most seen in 
the jackets that are more for service than for 
dress. The glossiest fabrics are used for hand- 
some mantles, such as satin, Sicilienne, moiré, 
and rich gros grain. There are also some new 
materials used, such as Bengaline, which is as 
lustrous as gros grain, yet as soft and pliable as 
Sicilienne. It has heavy reps, and is used for 
fichus, mantles, etc.; Worth also uses it for 
basques and over-dresses, as its soft texture 
drapes beautifully. Another new fabric is satin 
de Lyon, which has the smoothness and almost 
the lustre of satin on one side, while the other 
side looks like closely woven gros grain. These 
and the moiré, satin, and gros grain mantles are 
made up without lining, and are richly trimmed 
with three or four rows of scantily pleated black 
lace, or else very deep fringe. Jet passemente- 
ries and drop ornaments are used as heading for 
fringes, also a standing ruffle of the lace. When 
warmer wraps are needed, camel’s-hair is used, 
and trimmed as richly as silk mantles. For an 
intermediate wrap lighter than silk, China crape 
is selected, and trimmed with fringe tied in the 
hem as on Canton crape shawls, or else the fringe 
is formed entirely of fine jet beads, with deep 
heading of square meshes. On some very ex- 
pensive mantles colored beads of amber, old gold, 
steel, and coral red are used to form very showy 
passementerie. 

For small wraps the fichus are preferred, and 
these are shown in different shapes. A popular 
style is that illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIL., 
with the ends crossing low on the bust in front 
and carelessly tied behind. This is in true Marie 
Antoinette style, and is much liked by young la- 
dies. Another youthful-looking fichu crosses 
smoothly in front, is shaped to fit over the hips, 
and fastens below the waist in the back. This is 
sometimes given a bouffant appearance by a large 
bow of many loops of ribbon placed low on the 
part that fastens over the tournure ; in other gar- 
ments this basque part is pleated or puffed slight- 
ly to give the effect of paniers. All these gar- 
ments have very short capes in the back, but 
older ladies prefer the larger fichus with the cape 
reaching below the waist behind, while the fronts 
have long ends lapped as if tied at the waist line. 
For the latter camel’s-hair is the fabric most 
used, with a lining of thin silk to make it pleas- 
ant to the wearer. The glossy whalebone, tape, 
and other crimped fringes are handsome for 
trimming woolen wraps; also the grass fringes, 
doubled over from the top, without a heading. 
Very deep fringes are in favor at present. In 
order to give the effect of wide laces, it is now 
the custom to have three rows of pleated Breton 
or else French lace, and sew each row to black 
net of graduated widths, then to attach these 
pieces of net to the edge of the mantle; a jet 





passementerie or a lace ruche is added above for 
a heading. Another handsome mantle for an eld- 
erly lady has the long front ends caught together 
to form tassels that are finished with lace or 
fringe. 

Next after the fichus come the mantles with 
sleeves, or with the sides extended to form square 
half sleeves. The newest fancy is to give to these 
wraps a panier appearance by pleated fullness 
low in the back. This feature is illustrated on 
garments shown in the double-page picture of the 
present number of the Bazar. Such wraps are 
very elegant when made of satin de Lyon trimmed 
with many pleatings of Breton lace. Ladies who 
find it difficult to fit the shoulders of mantles per- 
fectly, conceal any mistakes by putting rows of 
fringe or of lace around the neck deep enough to 
cover the darts on the shoulders, A pleated lace 
fan, or else a jabot, gives the front a pretty finish. 

For thin wraps fichus of black Spanish lace are 
shown, with Spanish lace frills and jet ornaments. 
Some grenadine mantles are also made, but these 
are more especially for grenadine dresses. Small 
round capes composed entirely of rows of fringe 
or of netted jet finished with fringe are revivals 
of the fashions of two years ago. 

Sleeveless jackets of black satin are a novelty 
this season. They are short and jaunty, and are 
draped on the shoulders with a scarf of China 
crape shirred on the upper edge. Black camel’s- 
hair sacques are trimmed with passementerie, in 
which gold soutache is introduced. Sacques of 
black silk or Sicilienne have very wide panels, 
cuffs, collar, and border of jet trimming in lat- 
ticed designs. Dressy jackets of tan or cream 
colored cashmere or cloth are trimmed with pé- 
kin fabrics, or with pleated satin or silk let in 
the back and down the front as a vest, or only as 
a plastron. For driving jackets young ladies buy 
those of homespun English cloth in prominent 
checks or stripes of two beige or tan shades ; 
those of sailor blue cloth are not as much worn 
as they were last season. Those who prefer black 
jackets have them made of fancy cloths with 
heavy diagonal lines, or small armure figures, or 
else herring-bone stripes. These are double- 
breasted, slightly cut away below the waist, have 
short side forms, and are simply stitched on the 
hem; they are heavy enough for spring weather 
and cool mornings in the country; they cost $8 
to $12, 


BONNETS. 


The modified Directoire bonnets, with broad 
brim, flaring at the top, and close on the sides, is 
very distinguished-looking, and thus far proves 
to be the most popular of the large shapes. It 
is shown in chips and in fancy braids, with the 
cream-colored rough straws that trim so effective- 
ly; also in the jet-embroidered bonnets, some of 
which are done on tulle, while others are wrought 
on satin. Sometimes a soft crown is added to 
the Directoire brim, but it is more usually large, 
smooth, and square. Those of beaded tulle are 
smooth on the frame, and have lace strings, lace 
quilting, and a bouquet of roses or carnations 
with the long stems showing conspicuously, placed 
low down on the left side of the crown, Jet 
balls like those of a necklace edge the brim. 
Still other embroidered bonnets have white mara- 
bout plumes on top, and elder blossoms, with wa- 
tered ribbon for strings. In some bonnets the 
tulle is laid over black satin, and the lustre en- 
hances the richness; a large thread lace barbe is 
passed below the crown on the small curtain, is 
fastened on the sides by crescents of Rhine erys- 
tals, and falls thence as strings. In the flaring 
brim of the Directoire shape gold braid is some- 
times used for a facing, though shirred satin or 
silk is most often seen. 

Another stylish shape for chips and soft straw 
bonnets has a broad flaring brim that is quite 
soft, and is drawn back on the left side by trim- 
ming passing from the inside. This is a grace- 
ful and becoming shape for young ladies who 
wear elaborate coiffures. Theclose cottage shapes 
with plain front or with rolled brim remain most 
popular with ladies of conservative tastes, and 
are commended at the best houses as being most 
suitable for city streets. The Cabriolet bonnet, 
so like a round hat, will be worn at the summer 
resorts. It has a great many flowers fancifully 
disposed upon it, both inside and out, and is tied 
by ribbon strings that pass across the crown. 

The shot or changeable ribbons, sometimes 
called glacé ribbons, are the latest novelty in 
millinery. They come in blue shot with gold, 
red with green, pink with blue, green with cream- 
color, and are usually sold to match the new cos- 
tumes of shot silk. The soft-brim chips just 
mentioned have a rosette of changeable blue and 
gold ribbon catching back the brim on the left 
side, and another drawing up the chip curtain. 
The ostrich feathers that trim the right side are 
also shaded in these two colors, 

Rough straws with satin lustre are used in 
yellow tints like the fine Tuscans for bonnets to 
match costumes. They are then trimmed with 
the brocade or satin used for the accessories of 
the costume, together with a small cluster of 
feathers, or some large roses, poppies, or field 
flowers, and a pleating somewhere of the inevi- 
table Breton lace. Mixed colors in rough straws 
are also liked with costumes, but, to be trimmed 
effectively, ribbon or satin of a single color should 
be used, and used very simply as well. Thus the 
ribbon that forms strings should make a large 
irregular bow of four loops on one side of the 
crown, then pass around it, and end in strings. 
Rough black straw bonnets have peony red satin 
shirred as a face trimming, while outside two 
colors of satin ribbon are used; one is gendarme 
blue, and the other peony red. White elder blos- 
soms are the flowers. These brilliant contrasts 
of color need to be carefully selected, and are 
often toned down by white flowers, or else a shell- 
pleating, or a regular jabot of Breton lace. 

For dress bonnets the daintiest cottage shapes, 
made eutirely of flowers, are shown at some of 





the best houses. Thus the brim will be formed 
of small rose-buds imbedded in moss, while the 
crown is formed of a single mammoth rose of 
pale pink shades. Such a bonnet costs $40. Oth- 
er flower bonnets in close shape are first made of 
shirred India muslin or of crépe lisse, and are 
then covered with lilies-of-the-valley, a rose-bud 
wreath, and transparent crape foliage ; white tulle 


ngs. 

Small Tuscan braid bonnets trimmed with two 
curled ostrich tips, or else one of marabout, with 
creamy satin and lace, are considered very dressy. 
There are also white satin Directoire bonnets 
embroidered with seed-pearls, The trimmings 
are ostrich feathers encircling the crown, and 
strings of Breton lace. 


VARIETIES, 


The papillon bow is the pretty head-dress for 
the house. It is made of full puffed loops of In- 
dia muslin with Breton lace mixed with it, and is 
more compact in shape than the long-looped Al- 
sacian bows. A smaller butterfly bow is shown 
as a cravat bow. 

Cords with a clasp attached for catching up 
the demi-train of a dress, that it may be short 
enough for walking, are now shown in colors to 
match costumes: price $2. Black cords are 
$1 50. 

New mask veils are of Breton lace, and may 
be either black or white. The net covering the 
face has tiny dots wrought in it, usually two or 
three in a group, and the edge is finished with 
Breton lace two inches wide. Longer veils, to 
be crossed behind the head and tied under the 
chin, are made of black net dotted with gold 
thread. The newest grenadine scarf veils are 
of tan-color or light blue, with a gay Roman 
striped border on each selvedge. 

New pocket-handkerchiefs of sheer linen cam- 
bric have Breton insertion forming a cross through 
the middle of the kerchief, then passing around 
it as a border, with an edge of Breton lace. Plain- 
er handkerchiefs have a shield done in colored 
embroidery in one corner, while the edge is mere- 
ly scalloped with red or blue. 

Fichus of white silk muslin, or else of lisse, are 
squares doubled in three-cornered shape, and all 
the edge bordered with insertion in which the 
Breton design is done with colors. A fine knife- 
pleating of Breton lace edges the insertion, and 
the ends are caught together at the waist by a 
bouquet of rose-buds, or of yellow buttercups, a 
moss-rose, or some favorite flower. 

Another fancy is the scarf of India muslin, to 
be worn in the street as lace scarfs formerly were. 
It is outside the wrap, tied closely around the 
neck, with a bow in front; the ends hang down, 
have pleated Breton lace across them, and are 
tied with narrow ribbon to give them the appear- 
ance of a tassel. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A, ConnELLy ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL RIcHARD TaYLor, whose death oc- 
curred in this city on the 10th of April, was in 
many respects a notable man. He was a man 
of scholarly tastes and habits, as well as a man 
of wit and society, while he proved himself one 
of the ablest and most successful generals in the 
Confederate army. He was one of the best whist 
pee this country has produced, and in the 

ondon clubs was regarded as possessing rare 
skill at the game, so much so that his fame came 
to the ears of the Prince of Wales, who loves a 
rubber next to a tiger-hunt, and they met at the 
Marlborough Club one night and played togeth- 
er. Thus began an intimacy which endured to 
the last. Wherever the Prince went, whether to 
Sandringham for a whiff of rustic air, or to Scot- 
land to stalk the deer, or to the races at Ascot, 
or to the University boat-race on the Thames, 
thither he was certain to invite General TayLor. 
He introduced him at Windsor to the Queen, 
and the Queen was so charmed with his com- 
pany that she prayed him to stay for a week at 
the Castle. hen the Prince went to India, he 
invited General TaYLor to be one of the party. 
But the general preferred to stay in London, 
and many a quiet rubber was played at the Marl- 
borough House by the Princess, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and the American, while the Prince 
was riding in an elephant howdah through the 
jungles of Nepaul. In the royal box at Ascot 
his figure was familiar to every jockey on the 
course, though his means never allowed him to 
own race-horses, and rarely to bet. 

—Miss Jutie E. Smita, having attained to 
years of discretion—eighty-six—was married on 
the 9th of April to Mr. AMos G. PARKER, who 
had arrived at the same maturity. Miss Smita 
was the last of the two famous ‘Glastonbury 
sisters,” who for many years had resisted the 
demands of the exacting tax-gatherer because 
denied the privilege of franchise. Since the 
death of her sister ABBY, a year ago, Miss SmitH 
has felt great loneliness, added to which her 
warm attachment for Mr. PARKER, a hale and 
hearty gentleman, a lawyer and a poet, and very 
intelligent and agreeable, induced her to enter 
the marriage state. She is quite wealthy, and 
the arrangement is pronounced to be one that 
will promote the comfort and happiness of each. 

—Speaking of the Empress of Austria, a crit- 
ical correspondent of the London Court Journal 
says, that ‘“‘ when in the field, her Majesty’s seat 
on horseback, and her hands, and handling of her 
mount, are absolutely perfect. Her habits are 
miracles of the sartorial art. The last time 
when out she wore one of dark blue material, 
relieved by gold or gilt buttons in the Beaufort 
fashion.” 

—Mr. Frovupe originally intended to take or- 
ders in the Church, but finding himself unfitted 
for clerical duties, abandoned it and his fellow- 
ship after having entered the diaconate. After 
this, he says, “‘I found myself obliged to settle 
to some definite occupation. I would have glad- 
ly gone to the bar, or studied medicine, or gone 
into business;....but, as the law then stood, 
these roads were closed to me....I did not wish, 
I could not afford, to be idle; and though I knew 
that I had but the most moderate capacity for 
it, literature was the only alternative left open 





to me.” Mr. Frovups is now sixty-one, and has 
been actively and successfully engaged, chiefly 
in historical work, since 1860, 

—A very remarkable wedding anniversary oc- 
curred a few days since in the town of Weston, 
Fairfield County, Connecticut, in a house whose 
ere stone chimney and siding of long weather- 

eaten shingles indicate that it was built be- 
fore the Revolution. In this house Mr. ZALMON 
STuRGES, aged nearly ninety-eight, and ANN, his 
wife, aged ninety-four, celebrated the seventy- 
fourth anniversary of their marriage. Mr. Stur- 
Ges is a healthy, well-preserved gentleman, and 
both he and his wife remember the principal 
events of the past seventy-five years. 

—Mrs. Maria GILLETT, who died at the Shak- 
er Community on the 5th of April, at the age of 
eighty, was a very — and very interesting 
woman. In early life she shared with her par- 
ents some remarkable experiences among the 
Indians, in what was then among the wild por- 
tions of this country. She was the grandniece of 
General ETHAN ALLEN, and, singularly enough, 
retained the ALLEN mark, having been born with 
six fingers, the surplus one being removed in 
her infancy; and her two children also bore the 
familiar feature when infants. For fifty years 
she was a member of the Shaker Community, 
holding many places of trust, and always with 
honor. 

—Madame BONAPARTE PaTTERSON’s diary, 
which she had kept for half a century, and 
for which she was offered $10,000 by a publish- 
ing house a few years ago, was given to her 
grandson, Mr. CHARLES JosEPH BONAPARTE, she 
having refused the offer on the ground that this 
grandson could make better use of it after her 
death. 

—Mr. Witi1am W. Corcoran, of Washing- 
ton, has added another to his long list of ben- 
efactions. He has purchased the Patapsco In- 
stitute, and presented the deed to the Misses 
RanDOotpu, of Virginia, grandnieces of JoHn 
RANDOLPH, who will open a school there. 

—The Princess Loutsz is said to be painting a 
portrait of Mrs. Scort-Sippons for presentation 
to the actress. 

—Mrs. JULIA Warp Howe was, in February 
last, while in Athens, presented with an address 
from Cretan refugees, in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered to their country by Dr. Howe. 

—JoOuHN KEaTs, a nephew of the poet, and the 
only one of his relatives who bears his name, is 
a civil engineer in Missouri. He is an elderly 
bachelor. His mother, the widow of GrorcE 
Keats, and later the wife of Mr. Joun JErFrey, 
of Lexington, Kentucky, died in that city re- 
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—The widow of Lieutenant Benner, whose 
heroic conduct during the yellow fever that last 
year swept over the South is well remembered, 
has had sufficient funds contributed by the ad- 
mirers of her husband’s conduct to give her an 
income of $600 a year. The citizens of Elgin, 
Illinois, have in addition presented her with a 
cottage. 

—Many years ago Dean STan.ey is said to 
have remarked to his wife that the people had 
that morning gazed intently at him while he 
preached his morning sermon. ‘How could 
they help it, my dear,” she replied, ‘when one 
of your gloves was on the top of your head all 
the time?” The good dean makes no gestures 
while he preaches, and stands quite still, so that 
the glove, which, it seems, had fallen from his 
hat to his head, remained there during the en- 
tire discourse. 

—The Rev. Dr. Swine, of Chicago, has a tel- 
ephone leading from his study, with various 
branches to the houses of intimate friends and 
parishioners, and does much of his “ visiting’ 
with the aid of this apparatus. 

—Judge Proctor Knort, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives, is said to be one of the best lawyers in 
the House, besides being known as a man of 
learning and culture, and one of the best dinner- 
table raconteurs in Washington. The latter dis- 
tinction is one to which he does not aspire, but 
the wit will be bubbling up and out in spite of 
him. He is a man of about forty-five, tall, well- 
proportioned, with a fine head, ruddy complex- 
ion, hazel eyes, dark hair sprinkled with gray, 
and a white mustache. 

—This humorous “ personal” is told of Dr. 
Jewett, of Norwich, Connecticut, the famous 
temperance speaker. The doctor was always 
fond of a joke, and it was as a teller of stories 
that his influence with the masses rested. This 
faculty possessed him to the last. A few weeks 
ago his friend, the Rev. WiLLIAM M. THayer, 
visited him one morning while the old gentle- 
man was being bolstered up for his morning 
meal. Scarcely had the food been set before 
him when he called for his friend THayver; and 
as he entered the room Dr. Jewett remarked, 
blandly, ‘‘ Tableau—Bed and Board.”’ 

—Marshal M‘Manon, notwithstanding the 
large salary attached to the office ($120,000 per 
annum and $60,000 for household expenses), re- 
tired from the Presidency a comparatively poor 
man, and refuses to accept a pension from the 
government. It is known that the expenses of 
the splendid entertainments given by him during 
the Exposition were defrayed from his private 
fortune, and that the sums allowed bim all went 
to the poor of Paris through the hands of his 
wife. Indifference to pecuniary reward is one 
of the best features among public men in Eu- 
rope. Recently the Bishop of Durham retired, 
refusing a large pension. The last Speaker of 
the House of Commons declined the $20,000 a 
year pension allotted to that office. English 
premiers are entitled to a retiring pension of 
$10,000 after a few years’ service, but never ac- 
cept it unless in very moderate circumstances. 

—A writer in Epmunp Yares’s new and very 
interesting monthly, Time, describes a visit to 
Professor Ep1son, at Menlo Park, in which it is 
stated that Professor E. “has spent $400,000 in 
the last few years in experiments and researches, 
but his income from his inventions is enormous. 
The Western Union Company paid him $100,000 
for his carbon telephone, and as much again for 
the quadruple system. He is the owner of 
ninety patents of inventions, and receives a roy- 
alty of $500 a week for the exhibition of the 
phonograph alone. His wife was a lady tele- 
graph operator, whose soft and nimble fingers 
attracted the shy student's notice as she worked 
at her instrument. And the two little ones who 
crowd on to his knee when he comes home from 
work are named Dot and Dash, after the letters 
of the telegraphic alphabet. All this he tells 
with pleasant, unaffected simplicity, as you sit 
with him far into the small hours.”’ 
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Fig. 1.-—Borper ror LINGERIE. 
Waite Emsrorpery. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror LInGERIe. 
Wuirs Emsrowery. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Eperxe ror LincErir. 
FoR LINGERIE. 


1st round (on one side of the mignardise).— 
* 8 de. (double crochet) on the next 3 loops, 
working off the upper veins together, 7 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 de. on the first of these, with 

1 se. (single cro- 
sog09 chet) catch to- 
i gether the next 
2 leops, 5 ch., 


Basket Stand. 

Tuts stand is made of black varnished and 
gilded bamboo and thin cane rods. It is fur- 
nished with a 
work-basket and FORO C2 0,0 0.0m 
a basket for hold- : 6.9 1019 
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rods, which are 
varnished and [> 
gilded. The lid | 
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nie senescannses| “C0000 
Dress ror Boy rrom 1 To 2 —— ” : seems 
Years oLp.—Front.—[¥or Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross 
Back, see Illustration on Srrrcn EMBROIDERY. 
Page 305.] 
For description and design see 
Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 99. 


Dress ror Girt FROM 1 To 2 
Years otp.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Illustration on 

Page 305.] 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 43-48. 


























































Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 
Cross Stircu 
EMBROIDERY. 


ket is trimmed with a ro- 
sette made of loops of 
black satin ribbon shot 
with threads of colored 
silk. Similar ribbon is 

run through the wick- 
er-work as shown by 
the illustration. The 

handle of bamboo 

cane is varnished 


and gilded. 


of the next 7 ch. in the 
preceding round, 3 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 
se. on the first of these), 1 
de. on the st. on which 
the sc. of the first p. was 
worked, 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 7 
ch., 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. 3d round 
(on the other side of 
the mignardise).—1 


Embroidered de. - ~ be 
i e edging Fig. 
Gaon 2 is worked with 


crochet cotton No. 
60, as follows: 1st 
round. — Always 
alternately 11 ch., 
going back on the 


Tuis round 
cushion meas- 
ures five inches 
and three-quar- 
ters in diame- 





ter, and has a Gros Gratn Apron. Fate Apron. rch . re ae 
rim two inches For pattern see description on Supplement. : For pattern and description see Supplement round.—* 1 sc. 
high, which is No. XIV., Fige 94-96, : on the next 5 ch. 
covered with blue faille and trimmed with a ruffle of blue satin Empowered Toterre CusHion. forming one loop 
ribbon two inches wide. The cushion is covered with narrow bias For design see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 100. 


in the preceding round, 2 stc. (short treble crochet) separated by 3 


h i ; L D ; ch. on the following 5 ch., for one point work 8 ch., going back on 
The folds are bordered with a piece of white flannel cut into points and pinked on the edges. For | the 7th to Ist of these take up 1 st. each and work off all the st. with 1 st., 2 ste. separated by 


the embroidery transfer the design given by Fig. 100, Supplement, to the material, and work it in | one point like the preceding one on the same 5 ch. on which 2 ste. have already been worked, 3 
chain, knotted, and herring-bone stitch. For the flowers use pink silk in two shades, and for the | ch., 1 ste. on the same 5 ch., and repeat from >. : 
stems and sprays moss green and blue silk 
and gold thread. The embroidery is under- 
laid with a ruffle of blue satin ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, and ornamented with 
blue grelots, as shown by the illustration. 
The wrong side of the cushion is covered with 
black carriage leather. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse borders are worked on batiste or 
linen with fine embroidery cotton in satin, 
tent, and button-hole stitch. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

THEse monograms are worked in cross 
stitch with worsted or silk in two contrasting 
colors on canvas. They may also be worked 
with beads in two colors. 


folds of blue satin, which overlap as shown by the illustration. 


Bedroom Rug, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus rug is worked in a striped design on 
an écru linen crape foundation. For the 
strips worked in cross stitch baste on can- 
vas, and for the intervening narrow strips 
brown worsted braid an inch and a half wide. 
Sew the braid in diagonal chain - stitching 
with brown crewel worsted in three shades, 
and in point Russe with fawn-colored worst- 
ed. These strips are bordered on the light 
ground with long chain stitches of similar 
worsted (see Fig. 2). The wide strips are 
worked, as shown by Fig. 3, with crewel 
worsted in the colors given in the description 
of symbols in cross stitch, and after finish- 
ing the embroidery the threads of the canvas 
are drawn out. Ravel out the material on 
the ends and tie the threads in knots, through 
which are run ravelled threads of the ma- 
terial of suitable length crosswise, which 
are fastened at the beginning and end. In 
these threads are knotted tassels made of 
double threads of worsted in the colors of 
the embroidery. Cut the ends of the tassels 
even, 


Mignardise and Crochet Edgings 
for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with mignar- 
dise and crochet cotton No, 80, as follows: 
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Fig. 3.—Borper in Cross Srircu Empromwery ror Beproom Rve, Fie. 1. 


Description of Symbols: ® ist (darkest), 8 2d, © $d (lightest), Brown; © ist (darkest), ® 2d, © 8d (lightest), Olive; @ 1st (darkest), @ 2d, G 3d (lightest), Blue; © Reddish-Brown; & Dark Red; 
O Light Red; @ Dark Gray; © Light Gray; ! Foundation. -- 
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Infants’ Crochet Boots, Figs. 
land2 j|§.é§ = cpeierese: 

TuEsE boots are worked with crochet 
cotton No, 20, partly in close and partly 
in open-work designs. For the boot Fig. 
1 begin at the toe with a foundation of 
15 st. (stitch), and work the 1st round.— 
Going back on the foundation st., pass 
over the next st., 6 sc. (single crochet) on 
the following 6 st., for the widening work 
2 sc. on each of the next 2 st., and 6 sc. 
on the following 
6 st. 2d round. 
—Turn the work, 
and going back 
on the st. of the 
preceding round 
work 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 7 se. (in- 
serting the nee- 
dle in the back 
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Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 
Cross Stircn Em- 
BROIDERY. 





veins) on the 
next 7 st., one 
widening _ like 


on'a"n"', 


that in the pre- 
ceding round, 7 
se. on the follow- 
ing 7st. 3d-6th 
rounds.—In the 
manner of the 
preceding round, 
but increasing 
the number of 


Ee ve 


EW he ee) 


an 
== -- 


Fig. 1.—Ivrant’s Crocuet 


. Boor. 
st. on both sides For pattern see Supplement, 
of the widenings No. VIL, Fig. 49. 
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following st., and repeat five times from 
*. Repeat twice the 1st-6th rounds, then 
once more the lst—5th rounds, and finish 

















with 1 round worked as follows: 6 ch., 
Saseeccome which count as first te. (treble crochet), 1 
ase ome ste. (short treble crochet) on the third fol- 








lowing st., * 1 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- 
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Fig. 1.—Tasie-Cioru. 


by one in every following round. At the end of the 6th round cut off the thread, as the 
following 4 rounds are all worked going forward. 7th round.—3 se. on the next 3 st. of 
the preceding round, * for the raised loop take up 1 st. from the following st., work 6 
ch., and work off both st. on the needle together, 2 sc. on the following 2 st., repeat 
seven times from +, but work the middle 2 sc. (for the widening) between the 4th and 
5th loops on the st. on which these two loops were worked; finally, instead of 2 se. 
work 3 sc. on the last 3 st. 8th round.—1 sc. on each st, 
of the preceding round, but on the middle 2 st. work 2 sc. 
each for the widening. 9th and 10th rounds.—Like the 
preceding 2 rounds, but the loops should come transposed. 
Going back on the 
st. of the preceding 
round work ‘10 
rounds like the pre- 
ceding 10 rounds, 
which completes the 
front. In connec- 
tion with this work 
on both sides, on the 
20 st. nearest the 
under edge, for the 
heel, 20 rounds like 
those in the front 
(without widening, of 
course), and on one 
of these parts work 
besides 6 rounds like 
the first 6 rounds in 
a ribbed design. 
Join the st. of both 


Dad 






Fig. 1.—FaIL.e 
Dress SLEEVE. 


For description see 
Supplement. 







parts in the back 
with one round of 
single crochet. The 


upper part of the 
boot is worked sep- 
arately, beginning at 
the top with a foun- 
dation of 97 st., and 
crocheting in rounds, 
going back and forth, 
as follows: 1st round. 
—x Pass over the 
next st., 6 sc. on the 
next 6 st., 3 sc. on 
the following st., 6 
se. on the next 6 st., 
take up 1 st. each 
from the next and 
from the second following st. and work them off together, and repeat five 
times from +. 2d round.—1 ch., pass over the next st., * 6 sc. on the 
following 6 st. (inserting the needle in the back veins), 3 sc. on the next 
st., 6 sc, on the following 6 st., take up 1 st. each from the next and from 
the second following st. and work them off together; repeat five times 
from *. 3d-5th rounds.—Like the preceding round. 6th round.—3 
ch., which count as first de. (double crochet), 1 de. on the third following 
st., * twice alternately 1 ch.,1 de. on the second following st.; twice 
alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the following st.; three times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second following st., not working off the upper veins of the 
“ast de.; then 1 de. on the second following st., working off the upper 
veins together with those of the preceding de., 1 ch., 1 de. on the second 


PiusH anp Lace Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


Satin Piastron. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see —- 
plement, No. XV., 

Figs. 97 and 98, 








For description see 


Sranp wirn Scrap Box. 


length (10 st. 
or narrowing 
the sole with 


Fig. 2.—Poriin 
Dress SLEEVE. 


Supplement. 
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lowing st., 1 ch., twice 1 se. on the second 
following st., 1 ch., 1 de. on the second 
following st., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the second 
following st., 1 ch., 1 te. on the second fol- 
lowing st., but before working off the first 
vein take up 1 st. from the second follow- 
ing st. and work it off together with the 
first vein, 1 ch., 1 ste. on the second fol- 
lowing st., and repeat five times from *, 
but omit the last te, Overhand the two 
ends together, and likewise the upper and 
under part of the 
boot, and finish 
the top with a 
round of scallops 
worked as follows: 
1 se, on the second 
following st. from 
the next hollow, * 
twice alternately 5 
ch., 1 se. on the 
second following 
st., 6 ch., 1 se. on 
the fourth follow- 
ing st., twice alter- 
nately 5 ch. 1 se. 
on the second fol- 
lowing st., 5 ch., 1 
on the fourth 
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Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 
Cross Sritcn Em- 
BROIDERY. 
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Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Crocuet 


Boor. 8c. 
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Fig. 2.—Tasrx-Crora.—[See Fig. 3.] 


following st., and repeat five times from +, working the last sc. on the first se. 
in this round. Work the sole in single crochet, going back and forth, by the 
pattern Fig. 49, Supplement, beginning at the toe with a foundation of suitable 


in the original), working on both veins of the stitches, and widening 
to suit the pattern at the beginning and end of the rounds. Join 
the boot by means of one round of single crochet, and through the 
open-work round at the top and bottom of the upper part 
run a cord worked in chain stitch with a double thread, and 
finished on the ends with tassels. 

For the boot Fig. 2 begin the close upper part, which is 
worked crosswise, with a foundation of 26 st., and on these 
crochet as follows: 
Ist round.—Pass 
over the next st 
25 sc. on the next 

2d round. 
—1 ch., take up 1 
st. each from the 


25 st. 


two veins of the 
next and ti2 fol- 
lowing st., and 


work them off to- 
gether; then al- 
ways 1 st. on the 
two veins of the st. 
from which the 
last st. was taken 
up, take up 1 st. 
from the follow- 
ing st., and work 
these off together. 
3d—40th rounds.— 
Like the preceding 
round, but before 
beginning the 40th 
round work 11 ch., 
which are designed 
for the front, and 
going back on the 
first 10 of these 
work 10 st. in the 
previous design. 
In connection with 
the close part work 


the open-work part 
Mutt, Lace, anp Rison Cap. i F 


in rounds, going 
For description see Supplement. back and forth, 
as follows: 41st 


round.—Always alternately 3 ch., 1 se. on the second following st. in 
the preceding round. 42d round.—Before beginning the round, for 
one widening work 11 ch., 1 sc. on the 6th of these, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the second of the 11 ch., then always alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round. 43d round.—6 ch., 
then always alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch.; finally, 1 sc. on the 9th of the 11 ch.i the 
widening of the preceding round. 44th round.—Before beginning this 
round, for one widening work 7 ch., 1 sc. on the second of these ; then 
always alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round. Next follow 5 rounds worked in a similar manner, but 
at the toe work a narrowing to correspond with the widening, omitting 
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the respective st. 50th round.—Always alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch. in 
the preceding round. Cut off the thread at the 
end, and fasten it. Lay it on anew at the last of 
the 10 ch. worked at the beginning of the 40th 
round, and finish the free edge (excepting the 
top) on the open-work part with 1 round of sin- 
gle crochet. Going back on these st. to the mid- 
dle of the back, work 1 round in the close design. 
Join the foundation st. on which the upper part 
was worked with the corresponding st. bordering 
the open-work part, by means of one round of 
single crochet and in connection with the pre- 
ceding round, beginning in the middle of the 
back, and going back and forth on the under 
edge, work 4 rounds in the preceding design, 
widening at the toe to suit the shape of the boot. 
Besides this, at the end of each round fasten the 
last st. to the first st. so that a circle is formed. 
In the middle of the back work 16 sc. on the 
first 8 and last 8 st. of the preceding round. The 
sole is worked in the same manner as that of the 
boot Fig. 1. The edging which borders the top 
is worked as follows: 1st round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 ste. on the next edge st., 1 ch., pass over 
1 st.; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first stc. in 
this round. 2d round.—»* 1 sc. on the next ch. 
in the preceding round, 5 ch., 2 sc. separated by 
9 ch. on the following ch., 5 ch., and repeat from 
* ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round, 
fasten the thread and cut it off. 3d round.— 
Lay on the thread anew, always alternately 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next 9 ch. in the preceding 
round, 5 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round. For each of the four bands, which are 
fastened on the front by means of dots, make a 
foundation of 16 st.,and going back and forth 
on these, work 8 rounds in the close design. For 
each dot, on a foundation of 8 ch., closed in a 
ring with 1 sl., work 17 stc., for the first of which 
crochet 4 ch. ; finally, work 1 sl. on the fourth of 
the 4 ch. counting as first stc. Draw the veins 
on the outer edge close together with a thread 
(so that the wrong side forms the outside) before 
fastening the dot on the band. Through the 
round of holes at the top of the boot run a cro- 
chet cord finished with tassels. 





O Love the rose, O Love the thorn, 
O Love whose cheek with crimson glows, 
O Love that leavest hearts forlorn, ; 
© tell me, ere the petals close, 
Is Love a rose? 


O Love the thorn, 0 Love the rose, 
O Love, thy blush, of roses born, 
With lily whiteness comes and goes, 
0 Love with cheek oft wan and worn, 
Is Love a thorn? 


Oh, Love’s a rose without the thorn. 
Its petals fall; but while it grows 
Its virgin hue doth steal from morn 
Heaven's own glory as it blows. 
Oh, Love’s a rose! 





AN OLD PLATE. 


“FINHERE, that’s a likely-looking house,” cried 

Mrs, Hunter. “I would almost be willing to 
bet that we shall find andirons there. Please 
stop the horses, Mr. Freke. I must go in.” 

Mr. Freke obediently drew rein, and the glossy 
bays arrested their trot before the whitewashed 
gate, which hung, he noticed, by a single hinge. 
The house, shabby and defaced as it looked, was 
evidently no common farmstead. It had been 
somebody’s ‘‘ residence” once, and still wore that 
look of better days gone by which, to the ex- 
perienced bric-a-brac hunter, suggests cobwebbed 
cupboards and low-raftered garrets full of cher- 
ished odds and ends. The gambrel roof sloped 
steeply down over the closely shuttered upper 
windows. A lunette of dim greenish panes lit 
the end gables, and a third lunette surmounted 
the front door, which was flanked on either side 
by a fluted pilaster with rudely carved Corinthian 
capital. The paint, once white, had turned, un- 
der the influence of half a century of dust and 
sunshine, to a dull neutral gray. Glasses were 
lacking here and there in the windows; a huge 
spider’s web across the door showed it long since 
any one had passed in or out. Mrs. Hunter tapped 
smartly once or twice, then turned with a laugh 
to Mr. Freke, who, having tied his horses, had fol- 
lowed up the walk. 

“Tt is no use,” she said ; “ these country people 
never use the front rooms of their houses. I 
shall go round to the kitchen door. I always 
try to make an excuse for getting into the kitch- 
en, and this time we have a ijegitimate one, as no- 
body answers us here.” 

So round the house she went, over weeds and 
grass tussocks, and low-growing briers which 
caught at her silken skirts as she passed, and 
knocked at the kitchen door, which was fastened 
only by a heavy iron latch. Once, twice; then 
boldly lifting the latch, she went directly into the 
kitchen—-a large square room, with windows on 
two sides, and a floor of worn, uneven boards, 
which sloped in unexpected rises and descents, 
and made walking uncertain pastime to unaccus- 
tomed feet. A fireless stove occupied the deep 
chimney, on one side of which stood a wooden 
settle cushioned with faded calico. Rows of 
milk-pans tilted on their sides stood on the win- 
dow-sills; there was a sink painted red, a table, 
two or three cane chairs, and on the wall a fly- 
specked certificate of membership in the Bible 
Society, bearing date many years back. Over 
these articles Mrs. Hunter’s experienced eye dart- 
ed in a second’s space; then only pausing to say, 
in a whisper, “That’s rather a nice old settle, 
isn’t it?” she walked rapidly across the room 
to a cupboard, whose half-open door showed a 
gleam of crockery inside, and presently exclaim- 
ed; “There, didn’t I tell you so, Mr. Freke? Here 





is a find! Do you see that large plate on the 
upper shelf? Old burnt china, as I am alive, of 
the finest kind, and a real beauty! Who would 
ever have expected such a thing in a house like 
this? All dusty too: I don’t suppose they use it, 
or care for it in the least. People of this sort 
never do. Well, I call this luck.” 

She had the plate in her hands by this time, 
and was turning it over to examine the marks on 
the bottom. It was rather a dish than a plate, 
being large enough almost to merit the high- 
sounding “plaque” of the modern jargon. Its 
pattern of blue, pale crimson, black, and gold 
had a grounding of blue so light as to be almost 
white. A tiny heraldic shield, inserted into the 
design on one side, bore a twisted monogram in 
faint lines of black, blue, and gold, and altogeth- 
er, despite a crack and more than one nick on its 
rim, the old plate was uncommon enough to ex- 
cuse Mrs. Hunter’s excitement. She was still ex- 
amining it, regardless of dust or gloved fingers, 
when a clear young voice from a doorway ut- 
tered these words: “I beg your pardon, but did 
you want any thing ?” 

Mrs. Hunter jumped. Mr. Freke jumped also. 
His “feeling” for china was feeble; certainly it 
would never have led him to enter a stranger’s 
house unbidden and rifle its cupboards, and a 
sudden sense of guilt sent the blood furiously 
into his face. In the doorway behind them stood 
a girl in a gingham dress, with a white apron 
tied about a very slender waist, and thick rolls of 
bright hazel hair twisted round a pretty head, 
out of which looked a pair of grave and astonish- 
ed brown eyes. A remarkably pretty girl, and a 
lady too: voice and accent testified that, as well 
as the gentle self-possession with which she now 
confronted these uninvited guests. 

Mrs. Hunter recovered first. Women general- 
ly do on such occasions. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, with her pleas- 
antest manner. “ We knocked several times with- 
out being able to make any one hear, and at last 
we ventured to walk in. Then I saw this curious 
old plate on the shelf, and I couldn’t resist— Do 
you use it, may I ask, or is it of any particular 
value to you? If not, I might be glad to buy it, 
if your—mother were inclined to sell. It’s a 
queer old thing, but I have some which almost 
match it, and I should like this.” 

“Tt belongs to my aunt—Mrs. Marsh,” replied 
the young lady, briefly. “I don’t think she would 
wish to part with it.” There was no invitation 
to linger in voice or manner. Evidently she ex- 
pected them to go at once. 

“Ts your aunt at home ?” asked the undaunt- 
ed Mrs. Hunter. “I should so like to see her if 
she is.” 

“No, she is not at home.” The tone was per- 
fectly gentle and polite, but, still with the under- 
lying reserve and surprise which made Mr. Freke 
feel so uncomfortable. Mrs. Hunter apparently 
did not share his sensations. 

“T must come again some day when she is at 
home,” she went on. “It is really a delightful 
old plate. What are these letters on it; do you 
know? I can’t make them out.” 

“The letters are B. H. H. They stand for 
Barbara Holdsworthy Hagen,” said the girl, com- 
ing a step nearer. 

“Was she a relation of your aunt’s ?” 

“Her great-grandmother. Allow me: it seems 
to be dusty” —taking the plate from Mrs. Hunter’s 
unwilling fingers. 

“And was your aunt very fond of her?” in- 
quired that lady, insinuatingly. 

“She never saw her, I believe.” And putting 
the plate back on its shelf, she closed the door 
with a gentle decision. 

“You must think us very impertinent to med- 
dle with your plate without permission. And in- 
deed we were; but please forgive me. It was 
all my fault; my friend Mr. Freke here had noth- 
ing to do with it, and the truth is, that I am so 
foolishly fond of old china that I can not keep my 
hands off it wherever it is.” The tone was very 
wianing, and Raby’s face relaxed in spite of it- 
self. Barbara Hagen Glenn was my girl’s name, 
but no one ever called her Barbara, not even 
Aunt Marsh, who had little tolerance for pet 
names or nonsense of any kind. Every body 
said ‘ Raby,’ and the crisp little title seemed to suit 
her better than a longer and finer one could. She 
half smiled; and when Mrs. Hunter went on, still 
in the same charming tone—“ What an odd, and 
curious, and delightful-looking old house this is! 
It seems just the place for a story. I am de- 
voted to these old-fashioned houses, and they are 
pulling them down so fast all over the country, it 
is quite shocking. Do you think, if I came over 
some day, your aunt would let me go over it ?— 
it would be such a treat !”—the smile flashed into 
full, brilliant life, brightening the brown eyes so 
wonderfully that Mr. Freke, quite dazzled, said 
within himself, “It is the most charming face I 
ever saw.” Raby was fond of the old house. It 
vexed her often that her aunt cared so little for 
it, and dwelt on its inconveniences so much more 
than on its quaintness. No one save herself had 
ever seemed alive to its merits before. Mrs. Hunt- 
er had made a “ hit.” 

“T think aunt wouldn’t mind,” she said, half to 
herself, then. “If you like I will show it to you 
now. But there is nothing to see except the 
house itself. That is really curious. I never 
met with another like it.” 

“Will you, indeed? How very kind!” cried 
Mrs. Hunter, with a rapid, rapturous blink in 
Mrs. Freke’s direction. Her imagination was al- 
ready at work cheapening the treasures of the 
attic, as they followed their young hostess down 
the long entry which separated the kitchen from 
the front of the house. 

A large square room lay on either side of the 
entry. But here disappointment awaited Mrs. 
Hunter, for these rooms were altogether unfur- 
nished. Up stairs they met the same experience ; 
in the two occupied chambers the simplest furni- 
ture; dust and bare emptiness every where else. 





Even the garret held nothing to reward search— 
none of the spinning-wheels, or antique brasses, 
or eight-day clocks with broken cogs, which Mrs. 
Hunter’s soul coveted. Her taste for old houses 
was a simulated one. What she really cared for 
were their purchasable contents, and failing these, 
her interest visibly flagged. In vain Raby, with 
a pretty graciousness, pointed out the really curi- 
ous points about the old dwelling—the wainscot- 
ings, the high carved chimney-pieces, the oddly 
panelled shutters; showed the recess under the 
flooring in which valuables might be hidden in 
case of need, the bedroom in the lean-to addition, 
where a shingled roof descended to form part of 
the ceiling; and even told a ghost story, the sto- 
ry of a lady in a rustling skirt, which skirt she 
averred rustled still of windy nights; she herself 
had heard it. Mrs. Hunter listened without in- 
terest. Her thoughts were dwelling on the old 
plate, and she did not notice, as did Mr. Freke, 
how excitement had quickened Raby’s bloom and 
brightened her eyes with positive beauty as she 
led the way from room to room with a cordial, 
simple grace, from which all reserve and stiffness 
had fled. 

“And now about that piece of china,” Mrs. 
Hunter said, suddenly, as they regained the kitch- 
en. “Do you think your aunt would be likely to 
be in to-morrow? I must come over and talk 
with her about it; or perhaps, Mr. Freke, you will 
come for me if the Holmans arrive and I am de- 
tained ?” 

“With pleasure.” . 

Raby’s face clouded a little. 

“T do not think my aunt will sell the plate,” 
she said, in rather a constrained voice ; “ but she 
will probably be at home.” 

“We can but try,” laughed Mrs. Hunter. 
“Good-afternoon Miss—Miss Marsh, and thank 
you ever so much.” She swept down the walk. 
Mr. Freke paused. 

“Tt was very good of you to take so much 
trouble for us,” he said, in a tone whose sincerity 
Raby recognized. “Very probably your aunt 
may not care to sell the plate—I should not my- 
self if I owned such a one—but if Mrs. Hunter 
gives me the commission, I shall certainly come, 
for the pleasure of making another call upon 
you.” He lifted his hat as he spoke, and with a 
courteous bow followed Mrs. Hunter down the path. 

“That’s a real gentleman,” soliloquized Raby, 
as they drove off. “And she—I don’t know. 
She’s pretty, and her voice is pleasant, but some- 
how there’s a difference. I don’t think I like her 
—quite.” She had her own ideas about life, this 
little Raby, about “real” ladies and “ real’ gen- 
tlemen, and instinct helped her surely to conclu- 
sions usually arrived at only by the slow process 
of experience. 

Mr. Freke did drive over next day. He was 
received very grimly by Aunt Sabina Marsh, whom 
he found intrenched, as it were, in front of her 
corner cupboard, and resolved not to cede her 
plate, or listen to any arguments whatever on the 
subject. This refusal, sooth to say, caused no 
particular grief to the disloyal messenger. He 
cared little for the plate, but a good deal for the 
chance of another chat with Raby, who was more 
piquantly pretty than ever, in the effort to hide 
her amusement at her aunt’s grim and defiant 
manners. 

Ernest Freke made one more call at the old 
house before he went back to town, but only one. 
“T could fall in love with that girl,” he said to 
himself as he drove homeward; and he made a 
little picture in his mind of Raby in a-fresh 
morning dress, pouring coffee at the opposite end 
of a dainty breakfast table for two, with sunshine 
streaming through an open window behind, and 
touching with glints of gold all that beautiful ha- 
zel hair of hers—a pretty picture. Ernest Freke 
was half artist, and his imagination naturally con- 
jured such scenes; but he shook his head. He 
could not afford to marry (that point was settled 
long ago), unless, indeed— But here he shook 
his head again. The ch were against his 
falling in love with a girl who had money. He 
could not do without the money, and he would 
not do without the love, so he dismissed the idea 
of marriage. He was an honorable young fellow 
at heart, however, and he would not go again to 
see Raby. ‘ What’s the use?” he told himself. 
“Better not.” But Mrs. Hunter and her guests 
became wearisome to him after that, and present- 
ly he went back to town and to his business, in 
which he immersed himself. For a while Raby’s 
face floated before his eyes ; but the image dimmed 
as months went by, and in time would probably 
have faded out altogether, had it not been recalled 
oddly and unexpectedly by the following circum- 
stance. 

He was passing one day the shop of a taxider- 
mist, an elderly man, with whom he had some 
slight acquaintance, when he heard his name 
called. 

“Did you want me, Mr. Balch ?” putting his 
head in at the door, “I thought I heard your 
voice.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Freke, I did want you very much, 
and I ventured to call and stop you,” replied Mr. 
Balch, hurrying out from an inner room. “ Ex- 
cuse me; I just waited to put on my coat. It’s 
about Mrs. Morpeth’s will, Mr. Freke.” 

“And who was Mrs. Morpeth ?” asked Ernest, 
seating himself on a wooden bench. 

“Mrs. Morpeth, Sir! Why, you must know, I 
think, or at least you will know her house, the 
one with the queer steps, in Dunn Street—the 
Railed House, as the neighbors call it.” 

“Oh, that queer, handsome old house next to 
the junk-shop? I do remember. I have often 
wondered who lived there. And what did Mrs. 
Morpeth do about a will ?” 

“ Well, that’s just it, Sir. Im in a great diffi- 
culty. Mrs. Morpeth left me her executor, Sir, 
and I don’t know what to do about it. You see, 
Sir, there’s a good bit of property—a very good 
bit. She was clever, for a woman, very clever. 
And she bought up real estate here and there 








all over the city. And there’s the Railed House 
and what it holds ; fifty thousand dollars, I should 
say it was worth, at the least; some folks think 
it will foot up.sixty.” 

“That’s a nice sum indeed. But what is your 
difficulty? Who are the heirs ?” 

“That’s just it, Mr. Freke—nobody can tell, 
Sir. It is left to— But I have a copy of the 
will here; Pll show you.” 

The document, briefly drawn, but in strict legal 
form, devised all property of every description of 
which the testator might die “to the 
child or children of my niece Esther Le Baron, 
eldest daughter of my sister Esther Platt. I do 
not know their present name or residence.” That 
was all. Nothing could be more indefinite. 

“ Have you done any thing about finding these 
Platts—I mean Le Barons ?” said Ernest, folding 
up the paper. 

“No, I haven’t. I don’t know how to begin 
about it. That was why I wanted to see you, Mr. 
Freke. Ought I to advertise ?” 

“T should think so, certainly. But are there 
no letters or papers in the house to give a clew?” 

“T haven’t lit on any, Sir. But then I haven't 
searched regular. Could you spare time to step 
round there with me, Mr. Freke? I should be 
very grateful.” 

“T couldn’t to-day, but I might to-morrow.” 

So the appointment was made. 

The Railed House had been a stately man- 
sion in its day, with other stately mansions about 
it. Now, with a junk-shop on either side, and a 
row of sailors’ boarding-houses opposite, it looked 
like the wreck of a fine old frigate aground in 
the mud of some ignoble harbor. Inside, it held 
a mine of riches for the curiosity-lover. Noth- 
ing had been added and nothing taken away for 
a century past. Claw-legged tables and chairs 
abounded, even in the kitchen; the bedsteads 
bore aloft on their posts of carved mahogany 
heavy testers hung with oddly patterned chintzes ; 
carved presses, old silver candelabra, faded em- 
broideries of a date long gone by, filled the rooms. 
Spidery looking-glasses, with gilt balls and eagles 
nodding atop, reflected this quaint interior. No 
papers were to be found, however, and as one re- 
ceptacle after another was vainly searched, the 
little taxidermist grew disconsolate. 

“You would think the old lady burned up every 
thing on purpose to make trouble,” he said; 
“wouldn’t you,now? What can a man do with 
all this confusion of Le Barons and Platts and 
Morpeths? They have all married and got dif- 
ferent names long ago, most likely. Why, Mr. 
Freke, what is it? what have you found, Sir?” for 
his companion had uttered a sudden exclamation. 

There, on the shelves of a buffet which he had 
just opened, were ranged in splendid row platters 
and dishes and cups of magnificent India china, 
blue, crimson, and gold, with on each the same 
little shield and monogram, in sharp, gleaming 
lines of color, which he had last seen in faded 
tints on the old plate in Mrs. Sabina Marsh’s 
cupboard months before. It was certainly the 
same ; he recognized it instantly. But how came 
it here? And what was the link between this 
rich and lonely dead woman and Mrs. Marsh and 
pretty Raby in their quaint solitude and bare 
poverty ? 

He made no distinct explanation to the puzzled 
executor, but advised him to defer advertising 
for a little; and the next day but one found him 
at the gate of the old house again. No bright 
girl face smiled a welcome this time; Raby had 
gone back to her school-teaching, and Aunt Sa- 
bina, grim as ever, received him. 

Her distant and suspicious manner gradually 
thawed as she discerned the meaning of his ques- 
tions. Mrs. Morpeth was her aunt, her mother’s 
sister. Her grandmother’s name was Platt, and 
her mother was the Barbara Holdsworthy Hagen 
of the china monogram. Yes, her mother did 
marry a Le Baron. He was a Frenchman. He 
did not live very long after the marriage. Did 
he turn out badly? She could not say—it wasn’t 
for her to speak ill of her own father, but the 
family took offense, and never would have any 
thing to do with her mother afterward. No, 
she never saw her aunt, and she never wanted 
to. In her opinion, they treated her mother 
shamefully. Raby’s mother was older than she, 
two years older. She was dead now, and so was 
Mr.Glenn. Raby was the only child. Prove it ? 
Why, of course she could; but why should she? 
Every body knew about the Marshes and the 
Glenns—every body that had any business to, 
that was. And pray why did the gentleman ask 
all these questions ?—what concern was it of his, 
anyway ?” 

So Raby was the heiress. 

There was a great deal of confusion in Ernest 
Freke’s mind after this. He gave his best serv- 
ices to proving Raby’s title, and putting her in 
possession of her great-aunt’s bequest, and for 
this end it was needful that they should meet; 
but these interviews were of a strictly business 
character. Ernest kept them so. “I won’t make 
up to a girl, now she is rich, whom I deliberately 
turned away from when she was poor,” he said 
to himself. Raby was not a little aggrieved by 
this turn of affairs. “ He won’t even let me thank 
him comfortably,” she told her aunt. “He just 
bows and goes away.” 

After a while she and Mrs. Marsh came to the 
city, and then they met oftener. There were 
plenty of people to show attention to a young 
and beautifu' heiress. Mrs. Hunter, among the 
rest, Was spevia »~~essée in her civilities. Mr. 
Freke was alway .. ting Miss Glenn at 
dinners or at part ., and after a while he ceased 
to fight against the new and sweet influence which 
had come into his life. He asked Raby to mar- 
ry him, telling her the manful truth about him- 
self, and leaving her to judge the matter. 

“JT don’t think you were to blame—much!” 
pronounced Raby, lifting her soft eyes with a 
look which sent a thrill to all his tense nerves. 
“A man can’t always marry a girl even if he 
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likes her. And you hadn’t seen me but three 
times, you know. It was much more honorable 
in you to stop then than to go on a little longer 
and make me like you—more.” 

This “ more” was irresistible. 
terruption. 

“There’s one thing I would like so much to 
do,” resumed Raby, a little later. “ You'll help 
me manage it, won’t you, Ernest? I want to send 
Mrs. Hunter one of those big plates, like that old 
cracked one which she wanted to buy. Do you 
think I might, and will you take it to her? It is 
a sort of debt, for if she hadn’t come curiosity- 
hunting that day, I might never have seen you, or 
heard of Aunt Morpeth or her will, or—” 

“ Bless the old plate, then !” interrupted Ernest 
Freke. “Send Mrs. Hunter a new one, by all 
means; but that old one we will have framed, 
and hang up on our walls, and keep always, won’t 
we, Raby?” 

And they did. 


It caused an in- 








CHEESE DISHES. 


THE first and best known of cheese dishes is 

stewed cheese, You remember that, in the 
well-known Welsh rarebit, fresh cheese is cut into 
slices, put upon buttered toast, and laid in a cheese- 
toaster till it is melted. But if this plan were 
followed with cheese that was beginning to get 
dry, it would not melt easily, and therefore cheese 
of this sort had better be stewed. For this it 
should be cut into thin slices and put in a sauce- 
pan with a little old ale, then stirred over the fire 
till it is melted. The saucepan should then be 
taken off the fire for half a minute, and supposing 
there is a quarter of a pound of cheese, the yolk 
of one egg beaten up with half a tea-spoonful of 
mustard and a little Cayenne should be stirred into 
the mixture, first off the fire, and then on the fire 
for about two minutes. The preparation should 
then be turned upon a very hot dish, and served 
as hot as possible, little three-cornered pieces of 
dry toast being stuck into-it here and there. If 
the cheese is not very rich, a little butter may be 
put with it, and will help to soften it. I can as- 
sure you that very many people would highly ap- 
preciate cheese served in this way, but I am bound 
to tell you, also, that it is one of the most indi- 
gestible of dishes. 

Next is macaroni cheese, always so much liked 
by gentlemen. For this, grate the cheese as you 
would grate nutmeg, only on a coarser grater, and 
take two ounces, weighed after it is grated, with 
a little pepper and salt. Wash half a pound of 
Naples macaroni, break it up, throw it into boiling 
water with a lump of butter in it, and boil it till 
it is perfectly tender, but firm and not at all 
broken. It should be remembered that the com- 
moner the macaroni, the more quickly it will be 
done. The best will take about half an hour to 
boil. When tender, drain it dry; melt an ounce 
of butter in a stew-pan, mix with it over the fire 
an ounce of flour to make a smooth paste. This 
paste should be made smooth with the back of a 
wooden spoon. Add half a pint of cold milk, and 
stir the sauce till it boils. Season it with salt and 
pepper, and a pinch of Cayenne if liked, or half a 
tea-spoonful of mustard may be mixed with it; 
add half the grated cheese and the macaroni 
drained dry. Turn it upon a hot dish, sprinkle 
the rest of the cheese over it, and brown the 
top in front of the fire. Serve the preparation 
very hot. The best way to brown the top is to 
hold a red-hot salamander over it for a minute or 
two; that does the business both quickly and 
well; the only difficulty is that it is not every one 
who possesses a salamander; but an old iron fire- 
shovel will answer the same purpose, and most 
peoplehave that. All that is necessary is tomake 
it thoroughly hot, and hold it over the macaroni, 
moving it about, so that the surface may be equally 
colored. I can assure you that if it is nicely made, 
the macaroni cheese is sure to find favor. But 
now I must tell you of another excellent dish to 
be made with grated cheese, and that is chow- 
fleur au gratin, t makes a capital dish for sup- 
per or luncheon, and is inexpensive. It can be 
made of a whole cauliflower, or, if preferred, the 
sprigs only of one or two vegetables can be used. 
When it is well managed, the cauliflower kept 
whole looks the best. It is, however, rather diffi- 
cult to keep it compact, and when it is straggling 
all over the dish it does not look very tidy. In 
order to avoid this, however, it is only necessary 
that the cook just before she pours the sauce 
over it should squeeze it together with a clean 
cloth held in both hands. Procure a moderate- 
sized cauliflower, close and white. I need not say, 
be careful that there are no caterpillars init. Cut 
the stalk quite close, and trim away the outer 
withered leaves. Put it head downward into a 
large saucepan with plenty of fast-boiling water 
slightly salted, and let it boil until it is tender. 
It will take from a quarter of an hour to twenty 
minutes. If it turns over in the water, as it is 
very apt to do, it must be turned back again with 
a fork, for the flowers will be whiter if they are 
kept well under the water, Care must be taken, 
too, to remove any scum that rises. When the 
centre of the flower yields easily to pressure it is 
done. Take it up carefully with a slice, and drain 
it on asieve. But whilst it was boiling the sauce 
should have been prepared. You will need two 
ounces of grated cheese, grated as for the mac- 
aroni, half an ounce of butter, an ounce of flour, 
a quarter of a pint of col’ “ter, a table-spoonful 
of cream, and a¢* ' iyenne as would barely 
cover the flat suri. <a split pea, Put the but- 
ter and the flour inté **small stew-pan and mix 
them thoroughly, off the fire, with the back of a 
wooden spoon. Add a quarter of a pint of cold 
water, and stir the sauce over the fire till it is 
thick and quite smooth ; then add the cream, and 
the Cayenne, and a pinch of salt. When the cau- 
liflower is done enough, take it up, cut off the out- 

_ Side green leaves, place it on the dish on which 
it is to be served, and squeeze it together, as I 





said before, with a cloth held in both hands, Stir 
half the cheese into the sauce, and then pour it 
gently all over the flower. Sprinkle the remair- 
der of the cheese over the top, and brown it as the 
macaroni was browned. Serve it very hot. You 
understand that the proper thing for dishes of 
this description is grated Parmesan, but good Eng- 
lish cheese grated will do very nearly as well. 

Two very excellent preparations of cheese are 
cheese-straws and croustades of cheese. They 
are, however, so delicate that I think for them we 
must allow a little Parmesan. Before I do so, 
however, let me say that English cheese, and 
American cheese too, for that matter, is frequent- 
ly sent to table grated. Small pieces of cheese, 
neatly cut, are also handed round on the same 
dish. When attention is given to little things 
of that kind, the cheese course is quite an enjoy- 
able part of the dinner. Some of the foreign 
kinds, such as Roquefort, and Gruyére, and Ca- 
menbert, and Gorgonzola, are delicious ; and they 
are not really expensive, because they go so far, 
One or two different kinds of cheese, with celery 
or water-cress, pulled bread or biscuits, and sweet 
butter made into neat little pats, and garnished 
with parsley, form a very satisfactory conclusion 
to a good dinner. But now for my recipes. 

First the croustades, They may be made some 
day when the cook has been making pastry, and 
has a few trimmings left. The pastry should be 
good, and should be rolled out very thin, after 
which small patty-pans or moulds should be lined 
with it. Grate two ounces of Parmesan into a 
basin, and mix with it an ounce of warmed (but 
not oiled) butter, the yolks of two and the white 
of one egg, a salt-spoonful of salt, and a pinch of 
Cayenne. Cayenne should always be used with 
preparations of cheese. If the eggs are small, 
three yolks will be required instead of two. Put 
a small spoonful of the mixture into the lined 
moulds, and bake the croustades in a moderately 
heated oven. When they are set, and the pastry 
is lightly colored, they are done enough. Their 
appearance will be improved if a single sprig of 
fried parsley is put on the top of each, and grated 
cheese sprinkled over that. 

Now for the cheese-straws. Grate two ounces 
of Parmesan into a bowl. Mix with this a pinch 
of salt, a little Cayenne, and two ounces of flour, 
and rub two ounces of butter into the mixture. 
Make the ingredients into a stiff paste with the 
yolk of one egg. Flour the pastry board and the 
rolling-pin, and roll the pastry out rather thin, 
till it is about an eighth of an inch thick. As 
the straws are to be about five inches long, it 
will be well to roll the pastry to this width. Cut 
the pastry into fingers an eighth of an inch wide ; 
lift them carefully, one by one, upon a butter- 
ed baking sheet, and bake them in a hot oven. 
When they are a pale brown color they are done 
enough; they will take about ten minutes. Some- 
times small rings about the size of a half-dollar 
piece are cut out of the paste, and six or eight 
straws are put through each of these, in imitation 
of a bundle of sticks, or the straws are served 
piled on a dish in transverse rows. They are 
eaten cold. If put away in a tin, they will keep 
awhile. 

I have not come to the end of my list, but I 
have to the end of my space; therefore I must 
leave the cheese souffié, cheese canapées, cheese 
crab, cheese d’ Artois, crgme de fromage, aigrettes 
de Parmesan, and other preparations of cheese 

for another time. 








Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 297. 

THESE monograms are worked in cross stitch 
on canvas with worsted or silk in two colors. 
They may also be worked on velvet or silk over 
a layer of canvas, the threads of which are drawn 
out after finishing the embroidery. 


Table-Cloths, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 297. 

Tuk table-cloth Fig. 1 is of fine damask. That 
shown by Fig. 2 is of medium fine linen, bordered 
with an open-work design, and knotted to form 
fringe on the edges. Three inches and a quarter 
should be allowed all round for the fringe. Next 
ravel out both lengthwise and crosswise always 
alternately 20 threads, leaving 40 threads stand- 
ing, and partly cut off the threads of the material 
on the edges, observing the illustration. Begin 
the open-work design (see Fig. 3), for each bar 
catching 10 of the loose threads together at the 
middle with a button-hole stitch, and carrying the 
working thread to the next bar. Twist together 
the intersecting threads in the open squares, 
Each close square is ornamented with an eyelet- 
hole worked in overcast stitch with fine embroid- 
ery cotton. For the inner border of the open- 
work design leave 10 threads of the material 
standing, draw out 1 thread, and on the 10 threads 
work a row of close button-hole stitching with 
medium-sized thread. Then catch every 5 threads 
together at the middle with a back stitch (see 
Fig. 3), and carry the working thread on the 
wrong side. After finishing the border ravel out 
the material on the edges, and knot the threads 
to form fringe. 


Stand with Scrap Box. 
See illustration on page 297. 

Tus stand is made of black varnished and 
gilded wooden rods, which support a wooden box 
eleven inches and a quarter high, the sides 
measuring at the top twelve inches and seven- 
eighths, and at the bottom eleven inches and a 
quarter in width, and the front and back measur- 
ing at the top each seventeen inches and a quar- 
ter, and at the bottom twelve inches and seven- 
eighths in width. The outside of this box is 
varnished black and partly gilded, the inside is 
divided into two parts by a partition, and is lined 





with navy blue cashmere. The back and front 


are furnished each with a pocket, and the lid 
with a bag of woolen plaid. For the back of 
each pocket cut of navy blue cashmere and net 
one piece each twelve inches and seven-eighths 
wide and six inches and a half deep, slope it off 
on the sides from the top toward the bottom to a 
width of nine inches and three-quarters, and bind 
the upper edge with navy blue worsted braid. 
For the front of each pocket cut of Scotch plaid 
and navy blue cashmere for the lining one piece 
each twenty inches wide and seven inches and a 
quarter deep, slope it off slightly toward the bot- 
tom, and run the material and lining together at 
the top. Stitch the pocket seven-eighths of an 
inch from the top for a shirr, run in blue silk 
cords, which are carried‘to the outside at the 
middle of the shirr, finished with blue silk tassels 
on the ends, and tied in bows. At the bottom 
lay the pocket in three box pleats, set it on the 
back, and bind it with worsted braid. Trim the 
bottom with a fringe of fine navy blue silk cord, 
and fasten the pocket on the box with white fur- 
niture tacks as shown by the illustration. For 
the bottom of the bag cut of navy blue cashmere 
and net one piece each sixteen inches wide and 
twelve inches long. For the four parts of Scotch 
plaid and cashmere lining cut two pieces each 
fourteen inches high, twenty-three inches and a 
quarter wide, and sloped off toward the top to a 
width of nineteen inches and a quarter, and two 
pieces each nine inches and a quarter high, 
twelve inches wide, and sloped off toward the 
top to a width of six inches and a half. Having 
furnished all parts with lining and joined them 
on the sloping sides, fold down the upper edge 
of the wider parts on the wrong side two inches 
and seven-eighths wide, and stitch it for a shirr. 
Lay the narrow parts each in a box pleat at the 
top, bind them with worsted braid, and at the 
middle fasten a loop of similar braid, which is 
stitched half an inch from the bottom. Through 
the shirr and through the lower part of the loops 
run blue silk cord, the ends of which are finished 
with tassels, join the bag with the bottom, which 
is underlaid with net, at the same time pleating 
the under edge of the wide parts in the requisite 
manner, bind the bag all round with blue worsted 
braid, and fasten it on the lid of the box with 
furniture tacks. The loops on the sides serve to 
open the bag. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


tyne and emperors live in precarious 
times, and the Czar of Russia has again re- 
ceived proof that an element of discontent lies 
hidden in his realm. The recent attack upon 
the Czar’s life seems but the culmination of a 
series of attempts at assassinations which have 
kept Russia in a sort of ferment ever since the 
close of the war with Turkey. It was on the 
morning of —_ 14, while the Emperor Alex- 
ander was walking near the palace, that a man 
—whose name was afterward ascertained to be 
Solovief—fired upon the Emperor. The shots 
were repeated before the would-be assassin was 
captured, but his intended victim escaped un- 
hurt. Afterward Alexander went to the Kasan 
Cathedral to return thanks for the preservation 
of his life; and later in the day, when receiving 
the congratulations of officials of the empire, he 
said, with deep emotion, ‘‘ This is the third time 
God has saved me.” In 1866, at St. Petersburg, 
and in 1867, while on a visit to Paris, an attempt 
was made upon his life. And yet Alexander iL, 
although an absolute sovereign, the Autocrat of 
all the Russias, has the reputation of being a 
kindly despot. Ever since the great act of his 
reign, the emancipation of the serfs, he has been 
popular among the try, many of them re- 
garding him with enthusiastic devotion. But 
what suits the serfs does not please the Russian 
nobles. Moreover, the Nihilists do not desire 
the present political institutions reformed, but 
abol Hence revolutionary feelings swell ; 
and the Czar, notwithstanding his kindly and 
paternal acts toward his subjects, lives in a state 
of unrest and melancholy. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art, through 
its trustees, makes an appeal to New York for 
money to sustain the institution which has al- 
ready done so much toward educating our citi- 
zens to a knowledge and appreciation of art. 
For some years past the Museum has been with- 
out funds for the purchase of objects which 
ought to have been included in its collections, 
but which have gone into institutions in other 
cities. Now the trustees ask the citizens of 
New York to contribute the sum of $150,000, 
subscriptions to be payable when $100,000 shall 
have been subscribed. The understanding is 
that the first general application of the money 
will be to purchase the Avery collection of 
porcelain and the King collection of gems; to 
purchase casts, architectural models, and arche- 
ological antiquities; to propre examples of 
fabrics, and start a school of design for the arts 
and trades; to establish a system of prize med- 
als or awards; and to create a fund for lectures 
on art. Such an institution as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art surely ought in a city like this 
to be liberally and cordially supported. 





Paris pays a compliment to America by the 
recent proposition to change the names of the 
Rue St. Arnaud and the Rue Abbatucci to the 
Rue Lincoln and the Rue Washington respect- 
ively. 





On a certain Saturday, not long ago, the New 
York Elevated Railroad carried no less than 
101,279 passengers. 


An exchange says: ‘A butterfly was seen on 
the street yesterday afternoon. It was flutter- 
ing languidly around the window of a drug store, 
trying to get some oil for the sockets of its wings 
and a drop of soothing tincture for its sore 
throat.”’ e ought to be thankful for the but- 
terfly in any condition. 


“The Negro Exodus,” as it is called, seems to 
be simply an intelligent movement on the part 
of the colored people of the South to better their 
condition. They understand something about 


the United States homestead laws, and know 





that a citizen can become the owner of certain 


government land by settling upon it and living 
there five years. So they propose to secure 
he teads for th Ives in Kansas. In fact, 
there are already two large settlements of col- 
ored people in the western part of that State, 
which are in a flourishing condition. 








It is said, and no doubt truthfully, that scarlet 
fever and other contagious diseases are dissem- 
inated by school-books. The scholar carries his 
books home, is taken sick, and of course stays at 
home. When he is convalescent, he uses his 
books a little, and the particles of peeling skin 
which contain the germs of the disease are 
rubbed from his hands and inclosed within the 
leaves. Books can not easily be disinfected ; and 
when some other child uses these books, he is 
extremely liable to contract the disease. Books 
which have been used by one who has scarlet 
fever, or any highly contagious disease, had bet- 
ter be burned. 





The sixth part of Racinet’s Le Costume Histo- 
rique, published in Paris by Firmin Didot & Co., 
has just been received by the importer, J. W. 
Bouton, 706 Broadway, and fully equals in pic- 
turesque beauty its predecessors, of which we 
have made mention on previous occasions. 
Nothing could be more exquisite, it seems, than 
the coloring of the plates, which both charm and 
refresh the eye, even on the most cursory exam- 
ination. But these plates will bear and demand, 
in order to be properly appreciated, the most 
careful study. 





Among recent works advertised for sale in 
Moscow are Washington Irving’s Traveller's 
Tales, Lecky’s History of European Morals, Mot- 
ley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, and Froude’s 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. 





Prospective boarders need some watchful care. 
A couple of young men applied for board and 
rooms at a house in Brooklyn the other day, and 
the landlady invited them to inspect the rooms 
she had vacant. One of them only accompanied 
her, the other remaining in the parlor. After 
the young men had gone, without engaging the 
rooms, the landlady found that her back parlor, 
which she uses as a bedroom, had been entered, 
and the contents of her jewel-box, valued at 
over $300, had vanished. 


aan remarks an exchange, “has been 
postponed a good while on account of the 
weather.”?” Such postponements really disap- 
point the public. Budding trees and early blos- 
soms are due about this time. 





Another great storm occurred at Szegedin 
about the middle of April, resulting in disaster 
and loss of life. 





Now appears a German reformer with a new 
food theory, which, if it only wins favor enough 
to be universally adopted, will enable worried 
women to dismiss their overbearing cooks in an 
independent manner. Our German friend main- 
tains that both vegetarians and meat-eaters are 
on the wrong track; that whatever nutritive 
qualities either meat or vegetables possess are 
lessened and often wholly destroyed by cooking. 
He advocates that all food should be eaten raw. 
He does not mention pork, but perhaps he does 
not regard that article as food. fie recommends 
a simple diet of uncooked fruits, vegetables, 
beef, oysters, etc. Probably potatoes are to be 
eaten like apples, turnips like peaches, and pars- 
nips like bananas. It is certainly a fine inven- 
tion by which the discomforts of housekeeping 
may be greatly ameliorated. 





Experiments made with tea leaves grown in 
the grounds of the Department of Agriculture 
and in sections of the South result in the pro- 
duction ofan excellent Oolong. When American 
ingenuity produces machinery by means of which 
the leaves may be well and economically pre- 
pared, tea may be profitably cultivated in this 
country on a large scale. 





“Moderation in all things” is a good motto, 
anda certain class of housekeepers may takea hint 
from a few random extracts from an article in 
the Rural New- Yorker : ‘‘ It is plain that a house- 
keeper must put a limit somewhere to her la- 
bors, or else give herself up to hopeless drudg- 
ery. What health and absolute comfort demand 
should be carefully attended to; but beyond that 
the work becomes in a large part unprofitable 
drudgery. It makes nobody better or happier 
(often the reverse), while the best that can be 
said of it is that it gratifies in a way the small 
vanity of the woman who does it....The force 
of habit finally becomes such that she can’t lie 
down for a nap and get a wink of sleep if she 
knows that the mantel-piece has not been dust- 
ed, or that there is a bit of thread or a scrap of 
paper lying on the carpet....I believe in giving 
some good food to the mind every day of one’s 
life, though the kitchen floor has not been 
scrubbed for a fortnight, or the parlor windows 
rubbed for a month.’’ Those—not others—who 
need the hints in the above extracts should ap- 
ply the lesson designed to be taught. 





Madame oer aap jewels have been ap- 
praised by a jeweller, who expressed the opinion 
that they cost not less than $70,000, but would 
not now sell for that sum. The most expensive 
article of the collection is a necklace with pend- 
ant composed of at least five hundred diamonds. 
The gems are old India stones, superior to any 
now in the market. The necklace was the gift of 
a distinguished nobleman to Madame Bonaparte 
while in Europe. It was appraised at $18,000. 
Some of the diamonds in this superb ornament 
weigh two and a half carats each. Among the 
articles is a pair of diamond ear-rings, leaf-shaped, 
consisting of two large solitaires at the top, with 
smaller diamonds forming the leaves below. 
These are very beautiful. There are also four 
pearl necklaces; a crown of amethysts and 
pearls; a curious bracelet of gold wire, made 
from gold found upon the arm of askeleton dis- 
covered in the ruins of Pompeii; a black enam- 
elled bracelet, made in Paris, and set with Amer- 
ican quarter-eagle pieces; and numerous rings, 
antiques, and other valuable jewels. There are 
three gold watches, unique and beautiful, one of 
which was a present to Madame Bonaparte, be- 
fore her marriage, from her grandfather. From 
its style, it is thought that it was made about 
three hundred years ago. The articles will be 





preserved in the family. 
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BITTER-SWEET. 


I am building o’er buried pleasures 
A cairn that shall mark their bed; 
I am telling the tale of treasures 
That have turned from fine gold to lead; 
I am tuning my lute to measures— 
Dear measures !—whose soul is fled. 
Bitter-sweet in the sad December 
The remembrance of May, Juliette! 
Say, love, do you dare to remember? 
Sweet love, can you bear to forget ? 


I am straying by sullen rivers 
That prattle no more of spring— 
By glades where no sunbeam quivers— 
In woods where no linnets sing, 
But only the cypress shivers, 
Brushed by the night-bird’s wing. 
And yet would I fain remember 
That once it was May, Juliette! 
Not even the sad December 
Can force us to quite forget. 


O’er this cairn shall I cease to ponder, 
And scatter it stone from stone? 
Shall I break, ere I grow yet fonder, 
This lute with its mocking tone? 
And shall I no longer wander 
In woods whence the birds are flown ? 
Ah! bitter-sweet in December 
The remembrance of May, Juliette ! 
Say, love, do you dare to remember? 
Sweet love, can you bear to forget? 





SUSY. 


By MISS THACKERAY, 


Avrnon or “Otp Kenstuseton,” “Miss ANGEL,” 
“Da Capo,” Ero. 





CHAPTER I. 
DYMONDS AND BOLSOVERS. 


EFORE the game of chess begins to be 
played, the heroes and heroines of the com- 
ing catastrophe are to be seen in orderly array. 
There is nothing to tell in which direction the 
fortunes of the board will drift. The kings sit 
enthroned by their spirited partners; the little 
guards of honor are drawn up in serried lines, 
prepared, if necessary, to fall for their colors; the 
bishops are in their places, giving the sanction 
of the Church to the dignities of state. The im- 
petuous knights are reining in those fiery steeds 
that are presently to curvet in wayward leaps 
all over the field; the castles, with flying flags, 
flank the courts at either end. And so in story- 
telling, when the little performance begins, the 
characters are to be seen quietly drawn up in 
their places, and calmly resting before the battle. 
There are, as we all know, four castles to every 
game of chess. If I look at my checkered plain, 
I see on one side a gray fortress standing in its 
wide domain, guarding the lands that lie between 
the hilly lake country and the Scottish borders. 
At the other end of my story, where the red court 
is assembled, a shabby little stronghold is stand- 
ing in a walled garden not far from Paris. As 
for the other two castles, they are both empty 
ones. They belong to Colonel John Dymond, of 
Wimpole Street, and of Crowbeck Place in Lan- 
cashire. 

What a strange, indefinable feeling there is 
about empty houses! The London house was 
blind-drawn, dingy, and in order. The portrait 
of the late Mrs. Dymond hung in the drawing-room 
with the shrouded candelabra; she was painted 
full length, in blue satin, going to a ball. In the 
back drawing-room, fitted with its many couches, 
faded cabinets, brass rails, screens, Parian stat- 
uettes, hung the colonel himself, in his uniform. 
It was a half-finished picture in water-color, 
begun by Mrs. Dymond many years ago. The 
drawing represented a good-looking man with 
black mustaches, which have since turned gray. 
She had left it behind when the family went off 
to the colonel’s country house one summer, and 
the poor lady never came back to finish that or 
any of the other things she had begun. She had 
been a feeble, incapable woman, nervous and 
jealous by nature, and her death was more of 
a shock than a sorrow to her husband. The 
children cried, and then wiped their tears; the 
colonel looked very grave; went abroad all 
dressed in black, and sent Jo and Tempy, his 
son and daughter, to Bolsover Hall, their uncle’s 
house, for a time; and then the town house and 
the country house were shut up both together, in- 
stead of alternately as heretofore. The colonel 
often went abroad. He found his home very sad. 

But when the country house was closed, it nev- 
er seemed quite so deserted as Wimpole Street. 
The echoes were less startled; the doors did not 
creak so forlornly. Crowbeck Place was not far 
from Mr. Bolsover’s more stately Hall, and the 
young people used often to go over and stray 
about the Place garden, and eat the unripe fruit 
and pick the flowers; and Mr. Bolsover used to 
fish in the grounds; and Miss Bolsover, the late 
Mrs. Dymond’s sister, used occasionally to spend 
a day there, opening old cupboards, examining 
drawers and store closets, and seeking for myste- 
rious articles which she wished to put by for her 
niece Tempy, she said. She also read any letters 
that happened to be lying about for the colonel. 

Crowbeck Place stands on the slope of a mead- 
ow shelving to the lake. Jo and his sister liked 
it ever so much better than the Hall; they de- 
lighted in the silence, the liberty, the sense of 
ease, that seemed to meet them at the very gates 
of the old place. At the Hall every thing was 
fenced, and clipped, and boxed up, including 
Tempy and Jo themselves; whereas here they 
were free—the land, the sky, the sunlight, the 
water, each element seemed a new happiness to 
them. Their aunt Fanny discarded the elements 
altogether from her system of education: for her, 





water meant eau-de-Cologne; land was the fam- 
ily estate ; air was what came in through the car- 
riage window; and fire, if it shone in the shape 
of sunlight, was to be carefully fenced off with 
spotted net and parasols. Their aunt, Mrs. Bol- 
sover, was the very contrary to her sister-in-law. 
She loved exercise, she liked it straight and se- 
rious ; a water-proof and a road by an iron rail- 
ing suited her temper best. She was grim, but 
the young folks had more sympathy for her than 
for Miss Bolsover, with all her graces. 

“T wouldn’t be like Aunt Fanny not for a thou- 
sand pounds,” says Jo. “She is such a coward,” 
he continues, aggrieved. “She spends her life 
screaming, spying, making mischief, and writing 
poetry, and she would like you and me to do the 
same.” 

“ How can you exaggerate so!” said Tempy. 

Tempy was very serious, and never laughed. 
Jo was a lanky boy, with red hair, and an odd hu- 
morous twinkle in his face. Tempy was a Dy- 
mond, people said, and took after her father’s 
family. As for Jo, nobody could tell exactly 
what he was; he was not a Bolsover, nor was he 
like the Dymonds; and he certainly took after 
nothing that any body held up for his edification. 

Families are odd combinations; they seem to 
have an existence which is quite distinct from 
that of each individual member of which they are 
composed. We know of enthusiastic families, of 
grasping families, of matter-of-fact families, of 
others desponding, cheerful, noisy, fanciful. There 

is also a family standard of right and wrong, and 
of discretion and indiscretion, which is quite in- 
dependent of private feeling and conscience. 
Some families will talk where others preserve 
an absolute silence, some families make jokes 
where others are serious. 

The Dymonds were by some people called a 
cranky family; they all went their own way; 
they were precise and confiding, serious and in- 
discreet. The Bolsovers, with whom they had 
intermarried, were people of the world, more 
easy-going and more conventional too. A Dy- 
mond might do wrong, but he would not call it 
right; a Bolsover, at the worst, made things 
pleasant with a joke, and so got out of the dif- 
ficulty. Colonel Dymond’s wife had been a Bol- 
sover, Mr. Bolsover’s wife was a Dymond. The 
unmarried Miss Bolsover remained. At one time 
she was living, not with her own brother, who 
rarely left the Hall, but with her brother-in-law, 
the colonel, who spent eight months of the year 
in London, and four at the Farm, or “ Place,” as 
it was called by the country folks. 

Tarndale Water is not the least beautiful of 
the Cumberland lakes, although it is compara- 
tively little known. The swallows have found it 
out, and dart hither and thither along the banks ; 
tourists come there from time to time, not in 
shoals, but sparingly and by chance; now and 
then a solitary figure toils round the head of the 
lake by the Hall. A little pathway across the 
sloping fields leads from the Hall to Crowbeck— 
an old building, made green with delicate ivy and 
frothed with the white spray of the convolvulus ; 
its porch is heavy with purple clematis. The 
two children as they talk are travelling along the 
sloping field early one summer morning. Fra- 
grant woods and meads and hedges seem trem- 
bling with life and song. The whole place is 
athrill: the swifts go darting hither and thither ; 
birds are singing their summer jubilee; beetles, 
gnats, midges, are buzzing in the air and droning 
in chorus; the fishes are darting among the 
brown shallows. The encircling hills seem near- 
er now than later in the day. Every thing is 
awake and astir and alive with that indescriba- 
ble life of the field and the waters: the cows are 
cropping the long grass down by the water-side ; 
the dew is shining on the delicate leaves, one 
single drop is brimming in each emerald trefoil 
cup, the white and lilac weeds are sparkling in 
the sunlight; the banks cast long shadows into 
the water; the queen-of-the-meadows is scent- 
ing the air with her fragrant white blossom, a 
great honeysuckle head rises above the hedge. 
Jo and his sister go struggling across the long 
grass, following each other. Jo climbs a stile 
built according to the fashion of the country, 
where slabs of slate are let into the wall. The 
little calves in the adjoining field start off run- 
ning, with their long tails arched as they fly past. 
Tempy screams like her aunt, and stands, hesita- 
ting, on the top of the stile. 

“Don’t be afraid, Tempy,” says Jo; “ you are 
much more likely to eat the poor little calves 
than they are to eat you.” 

Encouraged by this assurance, Miss Tempy 
jumps and goes plodding after her brother to- 
ward the little boat-house whither they are bound. 
It stands among pines on a narrow tongue of land 
jutting out into the lake. 

“We are late,” says the girl; “there will be a 
scene.” 

“Let them rave,” says Jo, sententiously. 

“ Aunt Fanny wouldn’t like to miss her fun,” 
says Tempy, sarcastically; “we shall all be 
dressed up and enjoying ourselves, and forget- 
ting poor Charlie, and he is going off alone to 
that horrible tutor’s. It was cruel of them, wasn’t 
it, not to allow him to stay over to-day? we 

“T’m glad I am not an orphan,” says « Jo, “or 
Aunt any’ s ward. It is all her doing.” 

“Jo, I can bear it no longer,” says his sister. 
“T have written to papa. You may read my let- 
ter if you like,” and then she pulled a paper out 
of her pocket, which she put into his hand. 


“ Borsover, July 25. 

“My pear Papa,—I am afraid it will be a dis- 
agreeable surprise ‘to you to get this letter. It is 
to implore you to send for us at once. I thought 
you were coming home, and I waited patiently, 
but now that you have put us off again I can be 
silent no longer. We do so hate being here. Aunt 
Car would be kind enough if Aunt Fanny would 
let her, but she never lets any one alone. She 
watches us, and suspects us of I don’t know what, 





and never believes a word we say. She burned 
some verses only yesterday that poor Charlie Bol- 
sover had written for me; she reads all our let- 
ters; she is having him sent away in di: 
because he played cards down at the hotel. 
would scrub, I would eat dry bread, I would do 
any thing to please you, if only you will send 
for us at once, but I will not submit to Aunt 
Fanny. Indeed, this is no childish outburst. I 
can not bear injustice, no more can Jo, and we 
long to come to you. Please write at once, and 
we might come by the next train. 

“Your miserable Temper.” 


Jo whistled and pulled a long face as he read. 
“Ts not this rather strong ?” said he, doubtfully. 
He was not without some admiration for his sis- 
ter’s style, but he felt that the colonel might just- 
ly expect some more definite grievances to justify 
him in sending for them. 

“Tt is only the truth,” says Tempy, “and papa 
will understand. I have a great mind not to go 
to the Vivians, Jo,” she said, gloomily, and walk- 
ing as fast as ever she could. 

“You can do as you like,” said her brother, 
stooping to drag up the old boat, that was dis- 
porting itself in the sunshine tethered by its chain. 
“Hullo! she is full of water. I suppose Charlie 
was out again last night. Give me that tin ket- 
tle, Tempy.” 

‘A tin kettle was lying in the dew-spangled 
grass, and Tempy flung it to her brother. He 
began baling the water with great energy. The 
water splashed into the shining lake; the boat 
rocked ; the fishes fled in shoals, frightened by 
the disturbance. A few minutes more the little 
boat was zi ing across the lake in very work- 
man-like fashion. Jo was rowing, Tempy sat 
steering. When the boy looked up he could see 
his sister’s red hair and round pink face against 
the soft landscape. Jo himself, in his ragged 
straw hat and flannel shirt, was not an unpictur- 
esque figure. He was pale and slight, with very 
speaking blue eyes under shaggy eyebrows ; he 
had heavy red locks, that he sometimes tossed 
back with an impatient jerk. By degrees Tempy 
forgot her grievances. 

A worse humor than Tempy’s might have been 
charmed to peace by the sweet sights of that ear- 
ly morning. The heavens and the earth were shin- 
ing and astir; a thousand ripples were flowing in 
from the far end of the lake; the sunny slopes 
were dotted with farmsteads stretching up on one 
side to where the long moors rolled purple with 
the heather ; while on the other, behind the sweet 
pastoral country, lay, like dream-land itself, the 
long line of the mountains quivering through veils 
of light, in that region where heaven and earth 
meet, the boundary not of one horizon alone, but 
of all we hope to see in life. Lovely, indefinite, 
beyond our reach, those distant crests speak of 
more than all the summer glory round about. 

After a time they come to a little landing-place, 
green and overgrown with ivy. One or two boats 
are floating there among the weeds, and clanking 
their rusty chains. An old owl tower has been 
converted into a boat-house, toward which Jo 
paddles, skillfully steering the old punt to the 
steps. The sound of a distant bell comes float- 
ing along the water. 

“Late!” says the boy. Then he leaps to shore, 
leaving his sister to follow ; and they hurry off as 
hard as they can go to breakfast. 

They meet a bronzed figure coming along the 
gravel drive, with a post-bag slung to its shoul- 
ders, and a battered straw hat. This is Mrs. Wil- 
son, the post-woman of the district. 

“Good-day, Mr. Dymond. Good-day, Miss Dy- 
mond; there’s a letter for ye up at t’ Hall—a 
furren stamp letter fra the colonel. We shall 
soon have him home.” 

She trudges on, and Jo sets off running. 
Tempy hesitates for a moment, and then calls 
after Mrs. Wilson: “ Here is a letter, Mrs. Wil- 
son. Will you post it for me?” 

“T am not going back to poast,” says Mrs. Wil- 
son. “It woant go to-day, miss.” 

“Never mind; take it,” says Tempy, hastily. 
“To-morrow will do for my letter.” 

Aunts, breakfasts, letters, Uncle Bolsover, non 
Times, were all to be found in the big dini 
room at Bolsover Hall punctually by nine o ’elock 
every morning; Jo and Tempy are ingredients 
less accurately to be counted on. To-day they 
find Aunt Fanny, as usual, reading her own and 
every body else’s correspondence. Her head is a 
little on one side, she is softly preoccupied, and 
her white fingers beat a gentle tattoo upon the pa- 
pers. Aunt Car is pouring out strong tea with a 
serious countenance from a metal tea-pot. Uncle 
Bolsover seems absorbed in the Zimes, of which 
he actively climbs column after column every 
morning before breakfast. There is a dead 
silence as the young folks come in; evidently 
something is amiss. 

Tempy opens her eyes, looks round, says “ Good- 
morning,” in a loud, inquiring voice. 

“ Good-morning, Tempy,” says Aunt Bolsover, 
dryly. 

“Good-morning, my dear,” says Aunt Fanny, 
with a sort of “ What next ?” intonation. 

“Where is my letter, Aunt Fanny ?” says Tem- 
py, aggressively. “Mrs. Wilson told me there 
was one from , 

“ Here it is,” says Aunt Fanny, daintily turning 
over the heap of papers before her. “I opened 
it by mistake ;” and she looked full at her niece 
as she spoke. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t open my letters by mis- 
take,” says Tempy, throwing the envelope back. 
“Since you have read it, Aunt Fanny, you can 
answer it, and tell papa why.” 

“T opened it by accident, Tempy,” says Aunt 
Fanny, impressively. “You need not look so 
tragical. I have not read your letter.” 


“Dear! dear!” says Uncle Bolsover, looking 
very red, “don’t let us waste time over discus- 
sion. We ought to be off at ten, and you, none 
of you, are dressed.” 





“T suppose you have been to see the Charlie- 
boy off,” says Miss Bolsover, still daintily dealing 
out her papers. Her reticule was a sort of lion’s 
mouth, into which they disappeared by degrees— 
announcements, warnings, denunciations ; no one 
ever measured the contents of that velvet maw. 

“Do you mean Chariie? We went part of the 
way with him,” said Jo. “We didn’t want to 
miss the lunch, so we came back. I say, Tempy, 
it’s half past nine. It’s time to get ready.” 

“Poor boy!” says Tempy, gloomily pushing 
her cup away. “It is time for us to amuse our- 
wg Agog for him to go off alone to that horrid 

ace.’ 


“ Well, well, let us hope Charles will: like his 
tutors when he is used to it,” says Uncle Bolso- 
ver, mediator. “I was at a private tutor’s once 
myself; sent there in disgrace too. I assure 
you I never was happier in my life. We had 
some capital fun at Tickles’s, I remember.” 

“ My dear Fred,” says Aunt Fanny, “ we hope 
for something better than fun for our Charlie.” 

Uncle Bolsover’s remark was deemed inappro- 
priate by Aunt Fanny, but it comforted Tempy, 
who got up, with a dramatic toss of the head, and 
left the room to get ready. 

The more angry Tempy seemed, the more sweet 
and silvery was Miss Bolsover. She undulated up 
the broad staircase after her niece, who bounced 
up to her own room, banged the door, burst into 
tears, rang violently for her maid, wiped her eyes, 
and then proceeded in hot haste to put on a very 
smart, tight, braided costume, which distracted 
her by degrees from her troubles. When she 
appeared, ready to start, with an ivory parasol in 
her hand, it would have been difficult to recognize 
the calico nymph of the lake in the fashion- 
able young person bustling along the passage on 
high heels. Jo was also completely transformed 
—not for the better—and Uncle Bolsover had 
assumed knickerbockers for the occasion. The 
carriage was ready to take them to the station ; 
the train was waiting to convey them to the feast. 
It was a long journey thither, to the place where 
a hospitable old castle opened its ancient halls 
once a year to the neighboring villages. As the 
train flew along, Tempy’s spirits improved, and 
Aunt Fanny herself became less irritatingly ami- 
able. Aunt Bolsover, bolt-upright, sat looking 
through the carriage window. Uncle Bolsover 
ran his usual comment upon things in general, 
addressing an old gentleman, the only passen- 
ger besides themselves in the carriage. “Very 
fine, but very flat all about here, Sir—very flat 
indeed.” 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresponpent. } 
Old before her Time.—A = Remedy.—The Queen's 
a! 


N London society it is not uncommon to see 
old ladies affecting youth, but in Naples it 
seems matters are conducted differently. On the 
Via Toledo an old woman, bowed by the weight 
of years, deformed, in rags, and presenting a ter- 
rible contrast to the gayety and fashion about her, 
has long subsisted on the alms of the charitable. 
The municipal guards last week took hold of her 
and carried her to the Mendicants’ Home, where, 
being stripped by the female attendants, she 
emerged from her rags like a butterfly from a 
chrysalis—a young woman, fair, fat, and good- 
looking. Her curved spine was ‘what Mr. Whis- 
tler calls “an arrangement,” though it had not 
the simplicity of black and white; a cord passed 
round her neck had hitched up her knee, her 
hump was cotton goods, and her wrinkled face 
was made of parchment. So, after all, some of 
us at least are not so bad as we seem. 

And for others there is hope. Of course I be- 
lieve nothing that the hair-dressers tell me as re- 
gards any thing being done in the way of “ resto- 
ration.” But the Medical Record has this curi- 
ous statement: An old man had been operated 
upon for cataract. He had “ pilocarpine mur in- 
jected hypodermically” in his pupils. His pupils 
seemed to like it, for the treatment proved suc- 
cessful, and not only as regarded the eyes. The 
old gentleman had been bald, but now his hair 
began to grow rapidly. A few weeks later the 
same doctor had to treat another patient for pilo- 
carpine, who had also a bald patch on the top 
of his head. After two or three injections his 
hair began to grow rapidly. So instead of being 
brushed by machinery and oiled by Macassar, I 
shall now try the simple treatment of “ hypoderm- 
ical injection of pilocarpine mur.” 

It could not have been baldness that caused 
that suicide last week (since the poor lad was but 
twenty-one) which puzzled the coroner. The vic- 
tim was a teetotaler and vegetarian, “‘ yet no rea- 
son,” said the official, “ could be given for the sad 
proceeding.” This reminds one of the inquest 
in which the foreman of the jury (a Scotchman, 
of course) expressed his opinion that since two- 
pence half-penny was found in the deceased’s 

kets, “no cause could be ascribed for the rash 
act.” And yet I had almost as soon be a vege- 
tarian and a teetotaler (though only fancy being 
both !) as live upon “ Champagne jelly,” which— 
your Albany Sunday Press informs us—forms the 
sole nutriment of Lord Beaconsfield. As it seems 
to cost three guineas a glass, it is to be hoped it 
does him good. Perhaps it is this exhilarating 
diet which causes him to plunge us into all these 
wars ; if so, it would be worth while to have the 
jelly made a little less stiff. 

It seems there are 20,000 prizes in the French 
lottery still unclaimed, possibly from their not 
being worth claiming. I have not had much luck 
in the world, and I did hope—since I suffer from 
gout—that I might have won that ton of carbon- 
ate of soda. But it was not to be. Some one in 
excellent health, and who did not want it, has won 
a a sold it for £40. It is stated that a lady in 

Kensington held four tickets, and won a 
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rize with each. I do not believe it. Among the 
undreds of people I know who were fools enough 
to subscribe to the lottery, I only know one who 
boasts of a prize, and that, I believe, her hus- 
band bought for her in the Burlington Arcade. 
Owing to the departure of the Queen for Italy 
(say the papers), the royal plate at Windsor Cas- 
tle has been inventoried. This puzzles me; for 
to suppose that her Majesty has any design upon 
the spoons, or to dispose of the state property at 
the Mont-de-Piété is revolting to my loyalty. On 
the other hand, the result is interesting. The 
plate is found to be worth nearly two millions of 
pounds sterling, which at four per cent. is an in- 
come of more than £70,000 sunk in table para- 
phernalia. The gold service ordered (it does not 
say paid for) by George IV. is, of course, included 
among these items. To that admirable monarch 
the collection is also indebted for a shield form- 
ed of snuff-boxes, worth £9000, and thirty dozen 
plates, worth £10,000. Fancy breaking a plate! 
Fortunately, it being formed of the precious met- 
al, you couldn’t do it. There is also a peacock 
of precious stones worth £30,000—that is my 
notion of a bird-of-paradise—and Tippoo’s foot- 
stool (a bad name for a footstool; it suggests in- 
stability), a tiger’s head with crystal teeth, and a 
solid ingot of gold for his tongue. 
R. Kemate, of London. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


DON’T suppose Emily and I would have dream- 

ed of marrying last May if it had not been for 
old Miss Vanteltuyfel’s legacy. The old lady left 
all her household furniture, including her china, 
silver, and table-linen, to Emily, who was her fa- 
vorite niece as well as namesake ; and, of course, 
that made us think at once of setting up a home 
of our own. We had been engaged two years al- 
ready, there was no likelihood that my salary 
would be raised, and altogether we decided that 
we might as well make a beginning. 

Emily’s papa and mamma—in fact, the whole 
family—objected at first to what they called our 
want of common-sense ; but finding us quite un- 
moved by their forebodings, they yielded, and be- 
gan to make preparations for the wedding. 

“ But now, Charles,” said Emily to me, as soon 
as every thing was amicably settled—“ now, 
Charles, we have a great deal to learn. Suppose 
we begin by studying domestic economy ?” 

“ How ?” I asked, somewhat bewildered by this 
proposition. 

“Tn this way,” was the prompt answer. She 
drew from her pocket a small note-book, and 
placed it in my hand. “See there,” she added, 
proudly, “that is my beginning, and I intend to 
follow it up. You must havea book too, Charles.” 

I glanced over the first page and read: “ Use- 
ad information. Heard Mr. Smith tell papa that 

f was sold by farmers for just half the price 
asked by city butchers. Mem.—To buy our beef 
and mutton always of a farmer. Might order 
vegetables, milk, and fresh eggs at the same time.” 

“There, Charles dear, what do you think of 
that?” asked Emily, triumphantly. ‘“Isn’t that 
economy? And only think how you will enjoy a 
nice fresh-laid egg for your breakfast !” 

“ But, my dear girl,” I said, trying to look grave, 
“we couldn’t buy a whole sheep or a whole ox at 
once, you know.” 

“ But if the whole animal didn’t cost as much 
as half an animal at the butcher’s price, what 
then ?” persisted Emily, looking annoyed. ° 

“Even then, my darling, I think it would be 
cheaper to buy our chops and cutlets from the 
butcher,” said I, persuasively ; “ because, you see, 
we should get so tired of a whole animal before 
we had eaten it all.” 

“ Well, we won’t argue. You know I don’t ap- 
prove of arguments, Charles,” replied Emily, feel- 
ingly, and so the subject was dismissed. 

However, I took Emily’s advice, and began to 
study domestic economy. I provided myself with 
a note-book ; I asked my married friends so many 
questions about prices, values, and quantities that 
I became positively tiresome; I lost no opportu- 
nity of adding to my stock of knowledge as re- 
garded fuel, provisions, wages, and house rent. 
All the information thus gleaned was carried duly 
to Emily, and carefully classified by her under 
various headings. 

The evenings we spent together were no longer 
devoted to the “ sweet nothings” with which ordi- 
nary lovers are wont to delight themselves. On 
the contrary, we gave ourselves up to the most 
abstruse and perplexing calculations, in which my 
slender salary was divided and subdivided to suit 
our plans. I should have enjoyed these evenings 
much more if I could have persuaded Emily to add 
up a column of figures without counting on her 
fingers, but I could not, 

“Seventeen and six—let me see—eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty- 
three,” she would say, drumming each finger on 
the table, until she reached the sum total, which 
she gave with triumphant emphasis always. 

However, finding that my remonstrances seem- 
ed to hurt the dear girl’s feelings, I said no more. 

About this time our correspondence lost much 
of its distinctly lover-like character, and for the 
same reasons, I used to send Emily so many 
scraps of useful information for her note-book, 
and get so many directions in return, that the re- 
sults were rather peculiar. For instance, I would 
write thus: 


“My O. D. P. D. L. P..—Lamb is always dearer 
than mutton, and does not go as far. I find that 
cream of tartar is certainly cheaper by the barrel, 
but Jones’s wife says she never buys but half a 
pound at atime. Ever yours, CHARLIE.” 


But perhaps you may not understand the mean- 
ing of those six initial letters at the beginning of 
my note. Why, that was a very simple and con- 
venient arrangement to save time and space in 





writing. Instead of having to write over and 
over again, “My own dear ious darling little 
owt I just used those initial letters, and Emily 

new exactly what I meant every time. It was 
really a capital idea, and we were the originators ; 
and the truth is that if it had not been for the 
publicity involved, I would have taken out a pat- 
ent for the invention. 

In the same way she would write to me: 

“D. 0. D. D.” (and I understood “ Dearest old 
darling ducky” at once),—‘ Please find out if 
corned beef is more economical when hashed. 
Ask your friend Smith, there’s a D. 8. P.” 

Could any one with ordinary intelligence fail 
to read “dear sweet precious” in those last three 
letters ? 

Then, again, what could be more touching and 
tender than this closing sentence? “Come up 
to dinner to-night, for I am going to make the ap- 
ple-dumplings, P.O. P.” Of course that means 
“ precious old pet.” 

But enough. I have, as I said before, an ob- 
jection to make public the tender secrets of two 
fond hearts. Therefore I will pass over the rest 
of our courtship, the wedding, with its accompa- 
nying bustle, and our trip to Niagara, and come at 
once to the time when we began our housekeeping. 

After much searching and many vexatious dis- 
appointments, Emily and I had picked out a “ flat” 
—for a house we could not afford. The agent said 
that this flat consisted of five spacious and elegant 
rooms. My own impression was that there were one 
room and four closets. He said that it was in- 
finitely superior to any house he had ever seen. 
I differed from this view also, but I said nothing. 
But then there certainly was a fine bay-window in 
the parlor, and a beautifully tiled hearth in the 
dining-room ; so we took the flat without further 
discussion. 

But when the refrigerator arrived on the first 
load next day our troubles began. I must explain 
that this refrigerator was not among Miss Van- 
teltuyfel’s gifts. It was a new one, of the latest 
and most popular style, which I had just bought. 
I had been naturally a good deal influenced in 
my selection of that refrigerator by the very 
agreeable and intelligent salesman at Zinc & 
Co.’s. He had entered so heartily into my views, 
he had been so patient while I surveyed the en- 
tire stock, and he had laughed so appreciatively 
at my criticisms, that I felt as if I could not do 
less than take his advice, after all. 

And he made it plain that the very largest re- 
frigerator one can get is always the right one to 
buy. So I bought it, and though I was certainly 
astounded at the price, still that salesman’s bland 
and cordial assurance that I had done a wise 
thing, “‘a really sensible thing in selecting that 
refrigerator,” was a great comfort. But when the 
refrigerator utterly refused to go into our kitchen, 
I must confess I had doubts as to my wisdom, 
though I did not express them to Emily. 

“ What shall we do?” asked she, despairingly. 

The men who had forced it up the stairs wiped 
their hot faces and grinned. 

“Tl tell you,” said I, with sudden inspiration. 
“We must get a carpenter to take down the door 
casings. Then it may pass.” 

“ But, Charles,” exclaimed my wife,“ that won't 
do. It can not stay in the kitchen, because then 
there will be no room for the kitchen table and 
chairs—no, nor for the cook either!” she added, 
dolefully. 

“O—h!” said I. “Well, then, my dear, we 
must get a mason, and knock out these side walls 
at once.” 

But the result was that I had to go back to my 
friend, the agreeable salesman at Zinc & Co.’s, 
and ask him to exchange our large refrigerator 
for a small one, the very smallest to be found. 

I did not think he was as genial this time. I 
supposed after what I had seen of him that he 
would have shown profound sympathy at the re- 
cital of my perplexities. But he did not. I don’t 
think he heard all I said to him, and I found that 
I had been mistaken in my estimate of his char- 
acter. He was not such an agreeable and intel- 
ligent young man as I had imagined. However, 
I picked out a second refrigerator, and then I was 
obliged to buy several articles to make up the 
difference in price. So I took a sausage chopper, 
an ice-cream freezer, and a set of croquet. 

A great part of our furniture could not be ac- 
commodated in our rooms, and was therefore 
stored for us by Emily’s mamma, So we had to 
do without a piano, a buffet, or a bureau. But 
then, as Emily cheerfully observed, small rooms 
have their advantages. 

“ For you couldn’t poke the fire, raise and low- 
er the window-shades, and ring the bell for Ot- 
tilia without leaving your seat at the breakfast 
table, if you lived in large rooms,” she added; 
and certainly that was very true. 

And, by-the-way, I haven’t told you about Ot- 
tilia yet. Most people would have called her our 
servant, but Emily said she was our “assistant 
in housekeeping.” She spoke of herself in her 
note answering our advertisement as “a young 
person of culture and refinement who had met 
with reverses and had had a ‘ blight.’” 

My own impression of her was that she was 
well calculated to blight any one who might be 
doomed to her daily companionship. She had an 
unpleasant way of becoming suddenly abstracted 
while in the performance of her daily duties, and 
then rousing herself with a prodigious start and 
a succession of hollow sighs. On one of these 
occasions she informed Emily confidentially that 
“the Vision of the Loved and Lost had glided on 
the scene.” 

As a number of mishaps, including much bro- 
ken china, had resulted from these inopportune 
appearances of “the Loved and Lost,” we did not 
look amiably upon them. But when I advised 
Emily to change her handmaid, she refused, on 
the ground of compassion. 

“Why, Charles, she is such a well-educated 
and refined young woman that she could not en- 
dure the annoyances of ordinary service,” said 





my wife, earnestly. “She tells me every day 
that she is so happy with us, and she looks up 
to me as if I was her mother.” 

“Very affecting, certainly,’ was my comment, 
“considering that you are twenty, and she will 
never see forty again.” 

“Oh, Charles! why, she is only thirty; she 
told me so; and you know she says that she is 
a blighted being,” concluded my wife, solemnly : 
“so you ought not to be impatient with the poor 
thing.” 

Of course Ottilia remained, and I had to rec- 
oncile myself to her woe-begone ways. But her 
cooking was our greatest trial, and before many 
days Emily announced to me her intention of 
joining a cooking class. 

“It’s such an opportunity, my dear!” she told 
me one evening. “ Professor Stoopann is a very 
accomplished man, who has the most charming 
ideas about cooking. He considers it a Fine Art, 
and he can make any one a perfect cook in ten 
lessons. We begin to-morrow.” 

“Don’t you think it would be wiser to teach 
Ottilia something,” I observed, “ and let her do the 
cooking, instead of attempting to do it yourself ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Emily, promptly. “I must 
take the lessons, and then instruct Ottilia by ex- 
ample rather than precept. Besides”—in a whis- 
per—‘I’m afraid the poor thing doesn’t learn 
very easily: she’s had so much trouble, you 
know.” 

So my wife became a member of the illustri- 
ous Stoopann’s class, and grew more enthusiastic 
over his teachings day by day. 

“It’s wonderful — perfectly wonderful —how 
much that man knows !” she exclaimed, when the 
course was half through. “And he’s such an 
economist, too! Why, he has been teaching us 
that nothing need be wasted in a household, not 
even our old— But there! I came very near 
telling you my secret, and I want to surprise you 
some day.” 

That same morning I ran across my old college 
chum Jack Percival on my way down town. He 
had just returned from a three years’ tour of the 
Continent, so I had a great deal to tell him. He 
seemed to be much interested when he learned 
that I was married and keeping house, and he 
readily accepted my invitation to dine with us 
the next day. 

When I went home and told Emily about it, she 
at once proposed that we should invite a young 
lady to make the party complete. 

“Tt would be so much pleasanter for your friend 
to meet a young lady,” she said. 

“ But then our dining-room will be so crowded 
with four at the table that Ottilia will never be 
able to wait upon us,” said I. 

Emily looked shocked. “Ottilia!” she ex- 
claimed ; “I hope you don’t expect Ottilia to wait 
on the table when.strangers are present! Why, 
I wouldn’t suggest such a thing to her.” 

“Then what is the use of keeping her?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, Charles, you never have had any sympa- 
thy for that poor thing! We can hire a small 
boy to wait. The grocer has a very nice boy, 
and I think I can get him cheap,” said my wife. 

“Very well,” I replied, “have it your own 
way; but what shall we have for dinner? Jack 
is terribly particular about his dinner, I can tell 
you, and I think Pll order something from Del- 
monico’s for this time.” 

“Oh no, indeed! you mustn’t do any thing of 
the kind,” said Emily, decidedly. “I’m just go- 
ing to show you now the inestimable value of 
Professor Stoopann’s instructions, and I know 
you'll be proud of your dinner. Leave it all to 
me, Charlie.” 

“But what are you going to give us?” I insist- 
ed. Emily made answer, confidently : 

“Just wait and see, I tell you. This much 
you shall know, and no more. You're to have 
‘Potage St. Beuve, garni,’ and a Russian fish pie. 
Oh yes, I’m going to give you your favorite lamb 
chops with tomato sauce, for one course. Now, 
don’t ask any more questions.” 

When I brought Jack home the next afternoon 
Emily met us with such a cordial welcome that I 
could see he was pleased. The grocer’s boy was 
in attendance, looking very well, the table was 
prettily decorated with fruits and flowers, and I 
felt intensely hospitable as I took my seat, and 
Emily began to dispense the soup. The only 
drawback was that the young lady whom she had 
asked had been obliged to decline at the last mo- 
ment, but as there was barely room for three peo- 
ple in our dining-room, I was not as much disap- 
pointed at this as was my wife. However, she 
and Jack appeared to be getting on so well that 
I didn’t think he regretted our intended guest 
either. 

As I was saying, the soup was on the table, but 
with my first view of it I began to have fearful 
misgivings. It was an almost colorless fluid, with 
a slice of lemon, a sprig of parsley, and several 
cloves floating in each plate, and it tasted like hot 
water well salted. My resolution was taken in 
an instant. I made up my mind that I would eat 
that soup, and I did, but Jack never attempted a 
second spoonful. 

“What is this, my dear?” I asked, with great 
cheerfulness, pretending to be entirely at my ease, 
as the next course appeared. 

Emily smiled sweetly as she answered, “ That 
is a Russian fish pie, prepared after the same re- 
cipe used in the Emperor’s kitchen.” 

“Let us see, then, whether our tastes agree 
with the Emperor’s,” I said, facetiously, turning 
to Jack, but he didn’t seem disposed to talk much, 
I fancied. 

Truth compels me to say that, after the most 
careful dissection of that fish pie, I did not dis- 
cover any fish. I found an onion, a slice of hard- 
boiled egg, some more parsley, and finally a scrap 
of meat, but that was all. I was getting percep- 
tibly nervous now, when a new course relieved 
me. “Here comes something at last,” I said to 
myself, as a dish of chops, each with a fringed 





white paper wrapped daintily about the bone, and 
accompanied by tomato sauce, made its appear- 
ance. My drooping spirits revived. “Chops are 
always chops,” was my next reflection. Alas! I 
didn’t know Professor Stoopann. 

The moment I attacked my chop I found it a 
fallacy. It was composed of something, I could 
not tell what, carefully shaped, and then tied fast 
to—nothing more or less than a tooth-brush han- 
dle, beautifully scraped and polished. 

This was too much. I looked at Jack. I saw 
the expression of dismay on his face. I glanced 
across at Emily, serenely unconscious of my feel- 
ings; and yielding to an uncontrollable impulse, I 
ordered the boy, in a voice of thunder, to remove 
that dish. 

As to the rest of that dinner I can only say it 
was worthy of the beginning. Even what ap- 
peared to be a magnificent tart or pudding col- 
lapsed like a soap-bubble at the first touch of 
the spoon, and left nothing but a little sweetened 
froth behind, too seanty to be divided. 

I was not at all surprised when Jack pleaded 
an engagement, and hastened away, without wait- 
ing to smoke a cigar with me. He was going to 
dine, I knew. 

Having seen him down stairs, I returned to my 
wife, who was both astonished and indignant at 
my somewhat warmly expressed opinions about 
the dinner. 

“That soup !” she exclaimed; “ you didn’t like 
that soup? Why, it’s one of Professor Stoopann’s 
own inventions. He taught us to make it of the 
water in which the potatoes have been boiled, and 
it is very nourishing as well as economical. The 
professor has lived on it for years.” 

“ And that fish pie,” I interrupted, “ what was 
that made of ?—for there was no fish there.” 

Emily looked disappointed. “Why, how did 
you find that out so soon?” she asked; “ for I 
thought the deception was perfect. Professor 
Stoopann said no one ever could tell the difference. 
That’s wonderful. But since you’ve guessed so 
much, I'll tell you the rest. That fish pie was 
made entirely of some scraps of cold roast beef, 
and is even more economical than the soup.” 

“And how about those chops? Can you tell 
me, my dear, what they were made of, or why you 
placed such an unpalatable joke on our table ?” 
was my next question. 

But just here Emily burst intotears. ‘“ I—I— 
think you’re—too—cruel,” she sobbed. “ After 
I'd taken such pains—and burned my face and 
my poo—or fingers—and tried all the professor’s 
best dishes—just to be scolded—it’s too much !” 

“ But, Emily, don’t you see—” I began. She 
interrupted me. 

“T cut all those handles off our old brushes, 
and I polished them all myself with sand-paper, 
and tied them on, and every thing, and then you 
find fault. It is cruel! Oo—oo—oo!” 

“Still, my dear, it is a pity that you had not 
chosen some other occasion for that display of 
ingenuity,” said I, not yet vanquished. “ You 
must have noticed that Jack ate nothing.” 

“Oh, Charles, you are too unkind! Didn’t he 
praise that puff pudding? and wasn’t it really 
lovely? and all made out of one egg and two 
spoonfuls of sugar! Wasn’t that a success, I 
should like to know? But you are a monster of 
ingratitude. Oo—oo—oo!” 

Let me draw a veil over this scene. Suffice it 
that peace was finally restored by a compromise. 
I agreed to say no more about the dinner, and 
Emily pledged herself to abandon Professor Stoo- 
pann’s methods forever. Perhaps, if no new cook- 
ing class is organized in our vicinity, I shall be 
safe; but I am not sure. 
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THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


No answer coming to her knock, Laura pushed 
the door open, and saw just the same poor little 
room Grim had described. There were fagots 
burning on the hearth ; but though it was so poor 
and bare, it had an air of neatness and order as 
if unused. Even the forlorn little bed of straw 
looked as if no one had slept on it. Laura was 
so disappointed that she knew not what to do; 
but too tired to make any search, she was about 
turning away when a light footfall arrested her, 
and she saw the figure of a weeping child com- 
ing toward the hut. Evidently this was the elder 
of the two children, for she had the same brown 
hair Grim had spoken of, but she was so much 
overcome by sorrow that she did not see Laura 
until she came quite to the door, and then she 
started as if with painful surprise. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Laura. “I have 
been walking a long way, and am very tired: can 
you let me rest here for the night ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the girl, with a sweet sad smile. 
“T am very lonely now, but”—and she hesitated, 
glancing at Laura’s embroidered dress—“I fear 
I can not offer you any thing so nice as you are 
used to having. I am very poor.” 

“ But see, 1 have enough for both of us,” said 
Laura, showing her flask of wine and her oat- 
cakes ; “and I have nice warm clothing too, which 
a kind friend sent to you. But where is little 
Fritz ?” 

A look of such deep pain came in the girl’s 
pale face that Laura was sorry she had asked. 

“ How did you know any thing about my little 
Fritz?” responded the girl, in a low tone. 

“] will explain very soon,” replied Laura; “ but 
first tell me your name—mine is Laura.” 

“ And mine is Kathinka, or Kathie.” 

“Now we can get along nicely; but shall we 
not have more fire and some tea before I tell you 
my story ?” said Laura. 

“T have no tea, and since little Fritz has been 
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“THE HERB ELF CAME UP BEHIND KATHIE AND 
GAYE A TWITCH TO ONE OF HER BROWN BRAIDS.’ 


gone I have not cared to eat,” said Kathie, with 
the dullness of sorrow. 

“Then I will make the fire burn better,” said 
Laura, “and make tea too, for I am sure the 
Motherkin packed some.” 

“ But your hands are too fine and white—no, I 
will do it,” said Kath- 
ie, more aroused; and 








an angel of mercy sent to comfort her in her 
loneliness. For little Fritz was gone to the bet- 
ter land; hunger and want had been more than 
his poor little crippled body could bear, and 
Kathie’s kindness could not keep life any longer 
in so feeble a frame. The woodsman had made 
a little grave in the forest for him, and there 
poor Kathie had gone every day, and was but re- 
turning from it the evening previous when she 
found Laura waiting for her. 

As soon as Laura had wakened, and the two 
children had eaten, Kathie led Laura to the place 
where her brother had been laid. Birds were 
singing gayly in the trees over his head, and 
Kathie had made wreaths of wild flowers and 
garlands of grasses and placed them over the 
spot so deartoher. Together they stood silently 
listening to the birds’ clear notes, and the morn- 
ing was so bright and beautiful that Kathie could 
not grieve as she had done the night before. 
With Laura’s hand clasped over hers, she felt 
that she was no longer alone; and when Laura 
said, “ Now we will both go back to the dear 
Motherkin,” she did not refuse, but turned away 
to make her little preparations. This was_soon 
done, and guided by Laura’s staff, they started 
out for their long tramp through the woods. 

“Now, Kathie,” said Laura, after they had walk- 
ed far enough to need a little rest, “let us sit on 
this nice mossy rock, and you tell me, please, 
how you came to be living all alone here in the 
woods.” 

Kathie sat down, and pushing back her hair, 
which had been loosened by an overhanging 
bough, said to Laura, “ It is all so sad and sorrow- 
ful that I wonder you care to hear about it.” 

“But I do—really I do; only if it makes you 
unhappy to tell me, perhaps you had better not.” 

“It is not much to tell: we have not been long 








alone. I do not remember my mother; my fa- 
ther was a wood-cutter, and we were very happy 
till the war came, and he had to be a soldier, and 
leave little Fritz and me all alone.” 

“Your father a soldier! sois mine. How nice!” 
said Laura. 

“ Ah, but your father is an officer, of course, 
and can do almost as he pleases, while my poor 
father had hardly time to bid us good-by when 
he went away, and I do not know whether he is 
alive, or has been killed in some dreadful battle.” 

“Then we'll think he is alive and well, and 
soon coming home,” said Laura, springing up and 
dragging Kathie with her for a race. “Come, 
we will not talk any more, for your eyes are full 
of tears, and this is too lovely a day for us to be 
unhappy, my poor, poor Kathie. Come! I am 
sorry I asked you any thing.” 

The day was indeed lovely, and the soft sweet 
air was full of delicious odors from the many buds 
and blossoms. 

Soon the children forgot their sad talk, and 
were chasing butterflies, when again Laura, in her 
glee, threw down her staff, and could not recollect 
the spot where it had fallen. 

“Oh, Kathie, my staff! my staff is lost again ! 
where did I put it?” she exclaimed, when a little 
mocking voice was heard repeating her words, 
and skipping over the rocks was seen the well- 
remembered rabbit-skin of the Herb EIf. 

Laura was very much provoked at her own care- 
lessness, and annoyed at again seeing her teasing 
acquaintance of the woods re-appear, but she had 
gained a little wisdom from her former encounter, 
and took care not to show her vexation. 

But Kathie was very much alarmed, and clung 
close to Laura. The Herb Elf, seeing this, bran- 
dished his bludgeon, and executed a fantastic se- 





ries of capers. 


“ Afraid, are you?—ho! ho! he! he! A great 
big girl afraid of me!” he sung. 

“Tam not afraid, Mr. Elf,” said Laura. “You 
and I have met before, and what nice honey you 
gaveme! Iam sure Kathie would like some, and 
are you too busy to help me find my staff?” 

“Lost it again, have you? Oh, you're a nice 
one! I am busy pruning witch-hazels, and your 
knife has been very useful.” 

“So much the more reason why you should 
find my staff again for me. Please, Mr. Elf, do be 
as kind as you were before.” 

“Let me see you dance again.” 

Laura took Kathie’s hand and whirled her away 
in a waltz till they were both breathless, while 
Kathie whispered, “‘ What shall we do to get away 
from this strange little creature ?” 

“ He will find my staff if we are good-natured,” 
replied Laura, in a whisper, “and we never could 
get back to the Motherkin without it.” 

Suddenly the Herb Elf came up behind Kathie, 
and jumping up vigorously, gave a twitch to one 
of her brown braids. 

“ They don’t come off, then ?” he said, as Kathie 
winced. 

“No, they are not meant to,” said Laura, in some 
haste, fearing he might be disposed to cut one. 

“T was in China once, and saw all the men 
with pigtails—how do you think I would look 
with one?” 

“Queer,” answered Laura, still fearing he 
might covet Kathie’s beautiful hair. 

“ Not at all queer,” said the elf, angrily, stamp- 
ing his foot and hitching his rabbit-skin from 
shoulder to shoulder. 

A bright thought just then came to Kathie, 
but fearing to speak to the Herb Elf, she whis- 
pered it to Laura. 

“Oh, Mr, Elf,” said Laura, “ Kathie thinks you 

would be grand with 





she went out for a 
while, and came back 
with some _ sticks, 


Presently there was a 
good blaze, and Laura 
got out the tea and 
sugar and cakes and 
set them down on the 
hearth, for there was 
no table. Laura was 
hungry, and glad to 
eat, and after looking 
somewhat curiously at 
her, Kathie too joined 
in the simple repast. 
Then Laura told her 
all about herself, be- 
ginning at her mother’s 
leaving her with the 
Motherkin, all about 
her new and strange ex- 
periences, about Grim, 
and lastly about her ad- 
ventures in the woods 
coming to Kathie’s re- 
lief. Kathie became 
so interested that she 
forgot for a moment 
her sorrow; but when 
Laura related Grim’s 
account of little Fritz, 
and Kathie’s own kind- 
ness to her young 
brother, about Grim’s 
whisper to the woods- 
man, and his regret at 
leaving the children 
alone, and Laura’s re- 
solve to come to them, 
she could keep quiet 
no longer, but fell into 
such sobbing as Laura 
had never heard nor 
seen before. Though 
she had not seen the 
like, she knew by in- 


and patience would 
subdue it; so she drew 
Kathie’s head on her 
own shoulder, and soft- 
ly smoothed the child’s 
brown hair; then she 
bathed the poor tired 
eyes with her handker- 
chief, and forced a lit- 
tle wine upon the sor- 
rowful girl, and at last 
Kathie fell asleep. 

Outside the wind was 
rising, the moonlight 
glittering; within, by 
the few smouldering 
brands, sat the two 
children. Laura held 
Kathie until her own 
head began to droop, 
and then, in each oth- 
er’s arms still resting, 
they slept the sound 
sleep of childhood. 

When the. bright 
beams of morning pen- 
etrated the little hut, 
Kathie awakened first, 
and rekindled the little 
fire. 

Laura still slept; 
unaccustomed to 80 
much fatigue, she need- 
ed the long rest, and as 
Kathie looked at the 
pretty silver and blue 
of her dress, and at the 
golden hair and health- 
ful flush of her young 
companion’s fair face, 
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a great long Chinese 
queue, and she says 
she is sure she could 
make one for you.” 

At this the elf looked 
greatly pleased, and cut 
a very curious caper. 

“But,” continued 
Laura, “ she needs some 
flax to make it of, for 
her dark brown hair 
would not be at all 
becoming to you.” 

The elf frowned at 
this, and asked, “ Why 
not ?” 

“Oh, it would be 
really ridiculous; in- 
stead of looking like 
a Chinese mandarin, 
a splendid, elegant 
Chinese, you would be 
exactly like an ugly old 
Indian who had scalped 
somebody — indeed, it 
would not be nice,” 
said Laura, very ear- 
nestly, so afraid was 
she that the elf would 
insist upon having one 
of Kathie’s beautiful 
braids. “But if you 
would get us some love- 





e774 ly yellow flax, Kathie 
ars ;} would plait it, and we 
y , \ would fasten it on for 
Miss WY//| you, and then you 
PN! AZ would find my staff 

/ yh Yi for me, and we would 


be your friends for- 
ever.” 

“Ho! ho! he! he!” 
laughed the elf. “ Well, 
Ill get the flax ;” and 
away he went, leaving 
the two girls again 
alone. 

Laura squeezed Kath- 
ie, and told her she was 
a jewel for thinking of 
the flax, for she cer- 
tainly would have had 
to cut off her hair 
had she not been so 
shrewd. 

By this time they 
were hungry ; so, open- 
ing their basket, they 
\ sat down to their din- 
; ner. Birds hopped 
tamely near them for 
the crumbs, and squir- 
rels leaped, chattering, 
from bough to bough. 
They finished _ their 
lunch, but still the elf 
did not return; they 
did not dare to go from 
the spot where he had 
left them, and their 
little hearts were full 
of anxiety, for if he 
should not return, how 
could they ever find 
their way through the 
woods without the pre- 
cious staff? Laura 
blamed herself for her 
giddiness, and wonder- 
ed how she could for 
@ moment have been 
so forgetful. Kathie 
tried to comfort her, 
and suggested that if 
they found it again it 
would be well to tie or 
fasten it in some way 
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she seemed to her 


“WITH LAURA’S HAND CLASPED OVER HERS, SHE FELT NO LONGER ALONE.” 





to her girdle. 


. [f0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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MovsseLine pes INDES AND LACE 
Cravat Bow. 


Mc tt, Insertion, AnD Lace 
For description see Supplement. 


Cravat Bow. 
For description see Supplement, 











= : - = z Dress For GirL FROM 1 To 2 YEARS 
1% : oLtp.—Front.—[For Back, see [llus- 
tration on Page 296.] Fig. 1.—First Communton Dress. Fig. 2.—First Communion Dress. Fig. 3.—F inst Coumunton Dress. tration on Page 296. ] 


Dress ror Boy rrom 1 to 2 YEARS 
oLp.—Back.—[For Front, see Illus- 






For design and Soneriptice see Supple- For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern see description For description see For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVI., Fig. 99. plement, No. V., Figs. 36-42. in Supplement. Supplement. ment, No. VL, Figs. 43-48. 
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Fig. 1.—Svir ror Boy Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt ‘Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 Years Fig. 4.—Princesse Dress ror Fig. 5.—Warer-proor Cioak ror’ Fig. 6.—Svurr ror Boy 
yrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD, FRoM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 3, Double Page. ] Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. Girt From 12 To 14 Years OLD. FRoM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descrip. see For description see ** For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see For pattern and description see For description see 


Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 9-16. Supplement. No. IIL, Figs. 17-24. Supplement. Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 25-35. Supplement, 
Fics. 1-6.—CHILDREN’S SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS AND WRAPPINGS. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Op Sunsortsenr.—White bunting is preferable 
to alpaca for a young lady to wear at a summer exhi- 
bition, and white soft muslin is still better. Trim 
either fabric with Breton lace, and many loops and 
bows of gay ribbon. Make by pattern of Panier 
Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL 

8. A. P.—Pearl gray is the next choice after white 
for a wedding dress, but there are sheer white muslin 
dresses that would be quite inexpensive, and, if bright- 
ened by satin bows and Breton lace, would be very ap- 
propriate. 

H. B, C.—A scourer will cleanse your white holland 
shades perfectly ; we do not know their process. 

C. P. N.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. 

Mus, N. M. N.—Large pearl buttons with eyes in the 
centre are used for trimming woolen sacques. Passe- 
menterie with or without jet is used for trimming silk 
garments. Pipings for trimming are narrow folds that 
are not corded. The fringe is set on the edge of the 
garment, not above it. 

J. L. 8.—We can not furnish you the addresses you 
ask for. 

U. L. Purtanper.—You will find new models for 
over-skirte and basques illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. XTL. 

Bionpr.—It is said that a wash of soda will prevent 


blonde hair from turning dark ; but it sometimes in- 
jures it in other ways. 
A. C. 8.—There are beautiful harlequin striped gren- 


adines, and also silks that would be handsome for 
combining with your light silk, either for house or 
street dress. A vest and papier with drapery of the 
figured goods will be a good style for it. 

Mus. H. G. B.—You will find a stylish pattern for a 
spring and summer wrap illustrated in Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. XIL 

J. A. M.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by mail. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. XIL 

A. G.—The perforated board is not applied to any 
other material, but is merely embroidered, as stated in 
the description of the card-basket given in the Bazar. 
The filling silk may be obtained at any large fancy 
store, 

Constant Reaper.—The article on silk paintings 
appeared in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI. 

Annis B.—Small fichu capes, scarfs, jackets, and 
large mantles will be worn. The best model for spring 
and summer wraps is that of the Sleeved Mantle illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIL. 

Suusortner.—Your greenish-gray silk is still stylish, 
and as you have a whole dress of it, you can remodel 
it at small cost by getting some gay brocaded satin of 
very small figures for a vest, pauels, cuffs, collar, etc. 
Do not have it dyed, and do not use green silk with it. 
Contrasts of color and of fabric are chosen for trim- 
ming. 

Mus. H. B. M.—Use patterns of the Pinafore Polo- 
naise and the Panier Basque illustrated in Bazar No. 
17, Vol. XIL, for cambric dresses. Trim with ruffles 
of the same, or with Hamburg embroidery, or, if the 
material is quite thin, with Breton lace. 

Jenniz G.—Your sample is very pretty, and should 
be made up with plain brown silk, piped and faced 
with écru satin. Use the short suit pattern of Panier 
Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XII. The 
fringe will trim the shirred front of the lower skirt 
prettily. 

Maus. J. W. P.—Make wash dresses for a boy of four 
years somewhat in princesse shape. Put three or 
four box pleats down the front and back, from top to 
bottom, and button them down the front. Then put 
an Uleter belt across the back only. For simpler 
dresses omit the pleats altogether, and merely have 
the broad belt across the back. Make an English coat 
of light gray or écru cloth for a girl of sixteen, or else 
have a jacket of her dress material. Make a young 
lady’s graduating dress by the pattern of the white 
muslin dress illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL. It 
has a panier basque and bouffant over-skirt. 





Snurr or dust of any kind, and strong, caustic, 
or poisoning solutions aggravate catarrh and 
drive it to the lungs. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
cures catarrh by its mild, soothing, cleansing, and 
healing properties. Each package prepares one 
pint of the Remedy ready for use, and costs only 
fifty cents. Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Ir is generally admitted that there cannot be any- 
thing more exquisitely delicate for vw the 
handkerchief than Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water ; 
but its great and distinctive property is its adaptability 
to the uses of the bath. It is the only perfume that 
we know of especially and particularly suited to use 
in this way; the power it has of sing a to the waters 
of the bath great soothing pie and invigorating 
effects, is peculiar to i 





CH ILDH 00D WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints, For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morean & ‘ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—{ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottie. 





and judgment. For circular, 
ss ME 








POWDER 


Absolutely ey from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
clu 


imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 

to any address, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum ; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 


or in bulk. 
THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are soft as velvet, very flexible and contain 
no bones. 

The PLEXIGLE HIP conser. 
120 bones) fits w perfect and i 
‘urranted not to preak over the oaee 

Price, 7 $1. 












For Sale by reading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 








As a wash for the complexion, has no 
equal. Itis distinguished for its cooling 
and soothing properties, removing 
‘Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 














NOW READY, 


Our Forty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 


) NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


Why will Mothers persist in 
eee | for their babies what they 
would not take for themselves. 
Protect your child’s eyes from 
the Sun’s rays. Use the Umbrella 
Top. Put on any Carriage. 

-P. BALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations. 











BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


F. Coudray’s, from Paris, only reliable in the world, 
tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 











TRADE MARK. 





MAILED FREE UF CHARGE, 


By the leading way ‘then s House of Brooklyn, 
¥., an _elegan’ Tiustrated Catalogue, contain- 
ing valuable intermaiion —— to the coming 
Spring and Summer Fashions. Address 


Mau. Department, 


WECHSLER, ABRAHAM, & CO., 
Fulton and Washington Sts., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 








THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y., 
Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Tiieoteated “Gate” 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 












receive prompt 
attention. Men- 





CHIAA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz, 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5, white.... 300 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops rrom Werxty Trape Saves a Spectatry. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. Hadley,Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent C.O.D., or P.O. money-order. 


GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 








An Infallible Cure for PILES. 
Sold by all druggists. 25 cents per box. 


PREPARED BY 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., M’f’g Chemists, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Royal Princess — 
Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms, Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 
a comparison. Send 8 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 
and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 

48 & 50 Walker Street, N. ¥. 














~ To Dressmakers. 


The Bazar Fashion Plate now ready. Price 10c. The 


Bazar Dressmaker, o ashion Book, different styles, 


rice 25c. The Bazar Fashion representing 260 
ifferent styles, free on as of pond for postage. 


Hints on Dresamaking now a ce We. Any of 
the above, post free, on recei 1 meg Address 
JAMES MALL & CO., 48 14th St., New York. 





W YORK SHOPPI 







Of every description for ladies and a House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 


address 
ARY HUNTINGDO 
P.O. Box 1654, New mer Week. 


ERBENAS, ae, GLADIOLUS, 
choicest named mail, 10 ~~ 50c. 
DAHLIAS. GERANIU ROSES, 

named varieties, by mail, 10 for $1. Verne- 


mas, per $20. Catalogue 
D. C. MoGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton,N. ¥. 














@ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

S made with promptitude and 

taste. References in all — of the country. Circu- 
tio 


PURCHASES 


lars, eivieg fall full nome sent free, by addressing 
LEN M. DECK ER, 
ro Box 4243, New York City. 


Ts ONLY DIPLOMA and medal given at the Cen- 





tennial was to Payson’s Indelible Ink. rt 
nigee es : “ Forsimplicity of application and in- 
delibility.” Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 


PR: Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
a bh Ps taches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman 8t., N. 








J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN, 


MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 

WHITE GOODS, BOYS SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 


Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 ps 61 North Pear! St. 


; BRANCH STORE: ' 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY 


ConTaIns : 


A PENINSULAR CANAAN. By Howarp Pyxe, 
With Eighteen Illustrations, 





THE STUDY OF ART IN BOSTON. By G. P. 


LaTnrop. 
With Twenty-five Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF SONG. By R. H. Sropparp. 


—, vee THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL.—III. 
By G. E. Wantne, Jr. 
With Thirteen Illustration. 
THE PIANO AND ITS ANTECEDENTS. By Jv- 
Livus W11Loox. 
With Thirteen Illustrations, 
SERENADE IN THE TROPICS. A Porm. By Witt 
ALLAGE HaRney. __ 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. By Wittiam Winter. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations, 
‘LORD ALLEN’S DAUGHTER. A Srory. By Mrs. 
E. W. Latiwes. 
With Two Iliustrations. 


BEN AZIM’S CREED. A Porm. By Fannie R. 
Rosinson, 


MOTLEY, THE HISTORIAN. By E. P. Wuirrie. 

MISS MAY. A Srory. By Asor Perry. 

YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nover. By Dinan M, 
With Three I Uustrations. 


THE RISKS OF ATHLETIC WORK. By Wittiam 
LALKIE, 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC ‘RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
With Two Illustrations, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, « ee nnaeeus 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, “ 8 Scdeckes 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Amy TWO, GRO JOR... .cccccccscccccccvecces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, ome year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxiin Square, New York. 





without ateacher. Samples & 
‘ooke & Co, 13 Whitehall St. N.Y. 


Co Brxdnwingis 


/ instructions 15¢. 
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LADIES’ HOSIERY. 


UNEQUALLED VARIETY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION AND QUALITY, INCLUDING 


Paris and London Novelties, 


IN FANCY COTTON, LISLE THREAD, SPUN 
And PURE SILK, for LADIES and CHILDREN. 

CHOICE COLORINGS and MANY EXCLUSIVE 
STYLES. Also LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S 


UNDERWEAR 


In ALL SIZES, of GAUZE and GOSSAMER MERINO, 
LISLE THREAD, SPUN and ALL-SILK, &c. 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


A.T. STEWART & 60, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
Established Half a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, |” 


893 BROADWAY, N. Y 
Importer and Retailer "of 


RIBBONS, LACES, 


And made-up Lace + bem, For this season we eas 
show a very complete stock of Black Laces in French, 
Real Thread, and Guipure. New Patterns in Breton, 
Point de Paris, Torchon, and Cluny. Novelties in 
Torchon and Guipure, edged with silver and gold. 
Plain and Fancy Ribbons in . variety of new and 
handsome designs. Orders by aot will receive 
a attention. 

.— Wholesale Department, 2d and 8d floors, 








Yu, 





Ladies Purchasing | 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
¢@ For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
“4 has no rival, and is really the 

most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
4 Corset made. For sale by all 
} leading dealers. Manufactured 

by FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM UMBRELLIS. 


The “Columbia” Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
in every particular the requirements of a thoroughly 
good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
gingham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle, 


“DROWN & CO., Makers, Fast Colors.” 


WAREROOMS, &c.: 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD USE THEM!! 


DIAMOND|™:22".720c= 


HOARSENESS, 
WAFE RS Or Huskiness in the Voice, and 
s|THROAT TROUBLES. 

Since the DIAMOND WAFERS have been 


put upon the market they have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 


“NOTHING $0 |EFFECTUAL,” 


Say all Singers and Public Speakers. 

From Hon. Levi C. Wade, poe of Mass. House of 
Representatives: 

Have used your DIAMOND WAFERS with benefit. 

They are the most efficient troches I have ever used. 

Yours truly, Levi C. Wave. 

The best remedy we have ever used. We strongly rec- 

ommend them to all singers. H. A. COOK, 2 oC 

A. C. RYDER, 

Allyou recommend. Once used, no singer will 


out them. Yours truly, 
‘uartet Combination of Boston. 











flies’ Union 
Mr. GEO. L, CHEENEY, Humorous Vocalist. 
Mr. JAS. W. CHEENEY, Teacher Vocal Music. 
From a well-known and . “Lam 
satisfied that they are a valuable rele for vocalists and 
public speakers. . WHITE.” 
TRY THEM " and note ne cophune 
and effect in the throat 
and mouth, Sent by mail, post free, for 25c. 
per box. For sale at all the leading druggists. 
DIAMOND WAFER OR VOCALIZER CoO., 
(Hopeman & Co., Agts.,) 64 Simmons Building, Boston 


Rider Compression Pamper 


(HOT AIR). 


No noise, steam, or danger. Can be run 
by any gardener or domestic. ‘aaa 
for private r Cost, 

$350. Circulars. 


GAMMEYER & SAYER, 
Sy 93 Liberty eee New York. 




















Saratoga diy 





Price $5 to or according to color and length of 
parting. Sent C.0.D. 7 


JOHNSON BROS. & GO, 


No, 34 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, New York, 


Invite Attention to their Stocks of 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
FANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, &c., &c., 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE 
LATEST AND MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 





Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
___ Goods Sent by 3 Mail or Express 


SILKS. 


The extraordinary demand for the now famous 
EHRICH SILKS has created some surprise ; but 
the reason for this unprecedented success is evident. 

For every yard of these Silks which 
fails to give perfect satisfaction, we re- 
turn another yard in exchange, or re- 
fund the money, at the purchaser’s 
option. 

Sample cards, showing eight qualities of black and 
twelve of colored Silks, sent to any address free on 
application. 


IN OUR DEPARTMENT OF 


DRESS GOODS 


We are offering a special line of bargains, which must 
be seen to be appreciated. Amongst others, we may 
name 

ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERES. 
38 inches wide, at 49c. and 59c. 
o..% “ at 60c., 65c., 70c., T5c. to $1 00. 
etn “ at Tic., S5c., We. to $1 50. 

These goods are in Blue and Jet Black, and are 
unsurpassed for weight and beauty of finish. 

Bombazines, Silk Warp Henriettas, 
and other mourning fabrics, at popu- 
lar prices. 

Buntings, all shades, at 123c. 

Lawns, Prints, Cambrics, Ginghams, 
etc., at jobbers’ prices. 

Special attention paid to orders by 
mail. 


EHRICH «& CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH CHURCH. 


A History of the English Church, from the 
Accession of Henry VIII. to the Silencing of 
Convocation in the Eighteenth Century. By 
G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln and 
Rector of Waddington. With an Appendix, 
containing a Sketch of the History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. By J. A. SPENCER, 
8.T.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 











This work is trustworthy. * * * There is no attempt 
on the author's part at special pleading, no de- 
sire to make it appear that the opinions which may 
have been held by certain members of the Church, at 
some particular period of its history, must be accept- 
ed as the standard of doctrine at all periods. Nor, 
on the other hand, has he shown any wish to cover 
up or wash away the blots which stain the record 
here and there. He shows them as they are, and ac- 
counts for them, tells us the causes of them, and the 
evils resulting from them. * * * The book is unusually 
fall of facts, and is abundantly fortified by foot-notes 
containing references to acknowledged authorities. *** 
It is gratifying to know that we have at last a history 
of the Church in England which is neither dry nor su- 
perficial, one which betokens a proper appreciation of 
the nature and importance of the great principles un- 
derlying that history, and one which treats all the par- 
ties concerned in an honest, manly way. The volume 
cannot fail to win favor with all intelligent and candid 
readers; for it is, on the whole, the best that has yet 
been written, The appendix by Dr. Spencer, giving an 
outline of the Church in America, adds much to the 
valne of the work, and serves to complete a history 
full, from beginning to end, of signs of God’s provi- 
dential ruling and guidance. Of all earthly annals, 
none can be found more wonderful than those record- 
ed in these pages.—The Churchman, N. Y. 


Pus.isuev sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





RT NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. — 

A new and improved edition sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of peice 50 cents, by 

TILTON &CO,, Publishers, Boston. 





STAMPING PATTERNS sent Paper. Cir 


culars free, or stamped samples for 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.¥. 





1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 
GLOVES. 0° oO Crooxeny. 
LACES. a O65 CHINA. 


JONES 


x a 





Hovservenisn’a Goons. 

0 _ 
Ov oO SILVERWARE. 
0 GLASSWARE. 








| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 
_Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. u 


JONES 





SHOES. Oo 7 SILKS. 
CLOTHS. om o CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ~Q (CO DRESS GOoDs. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A. co surrs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. \V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


iG Spring opening of new and ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, SHAWLS,CLOTHS, LADIES' UNDERWEAR, 
FANCY GOODS, &., HAS NEVER BEEN SUR- 
PASSED IN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON, AND OUR 
PRICES ARE LOWER THAN HITHERTO. 

We call especial attention to our SILKS, 
as we are now offering some wonderful 
bargains. 

Our Spring Catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. MAIL OR- 
DERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


MME. GURNEY & CO’S 
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ROYAL PRINCESS. 


Manufactured specially for the Ladies of the United 
States, by our English Firms, of the purest Linen. 


3c. stamp for Samples and Illustrated Price-List. 823 
Pesptoas, New York; 175 Clinton Street, Brooklyn ; 


t#” and Merton House, Salisbury Square, London, 
England. 


4 
CAUTION.—No connection with the firm adopting 
our copyright titles. 


B 
cpetl* Rhine 


BLACK SILKS. 


TWENTY PER CENT. CHEAPER 
THAN GOODS OF EQUAL MERIT HAVE 
BEFORE BEEN SOLD FOR. 


AITKEN, SON, & CO., 


Broadway, corner 18th S8t., 
Invite the closest criticism of both the material and 
manufacture of these Silks, and unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend them to public notice. 
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lar. MANvP’D ONLY BY 


my JOHN C. JEWETT & SONS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Pictures, 10c. ; 100 Tr 
i002 12 Floral ubooondl ro ag ed 1 Frgeraed 
Mottoes, 10c. ; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 0c. : 4 = — 


paid Sts 0c. ; 1 Floral t Serraiee l0c. for 0c 
tampetaken. J.W. FRIZZELL,Bal ‘Baltimore, Ma. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIMT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 
With 98 Illustrations. 


FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Country. ‘Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with Special Reference to 
the History of the Israelites. “by 8S. C. Barriert, 

., LL.D., President of Dartmouth College, and 
lately Professor in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
sak With Maps and Illustrations, sSvo, Cloth, 


Til. 

MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. Wittiam 
M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York’ City. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Many Rossecr. Mitrorp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents, 

\ A 

BALLADS OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
by W. Gorvon MoCasg. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vi. 

SIX MONTHS ON A SLAVER. A True Narrative. 
A Epwarp Manning. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents; 

oth, 35 cents. 
Vil. 

HEALTHY HOUSES. By Fieemtne Jenxiy, F.R.S., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Adapted to American Conditions. By 
Groner E. Waning, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- 


grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vill. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 


Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready 
Defoe. By Witiiam Munro. 
Wititam Biaox.—Hume. By Professor Huxtey. 
—Shelley. By J. A. Symonvs.—Sir Walter Scott. 
By R. H. Hurron.—Kdward Gibbon. By J. C. Mor- 
1son.—Samuel Johnson. By Lesiik Sreruxn. 


: Daniel 
— Goldsmith. By 


1X. 

GOLDSMITH'’S PLAYS: She Stoops to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man. Comedies. By Ortver 
Gotpsmitu. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

xX. 

JOHN; or, Our Chinese Relations. A Study of our 
Emigration and Commercial Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire. By Tuomas W. Knox. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XI. 

MODERN FRANCE. With a brief History of Events 
from the Coup d’Etat of 1851 to the Present Time; 
and an Account of the Present Social, Military, 
Financial, Industrial, Religious, and Educationa 
Condition of the French People. By Gronez M. 
Tow.e. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

XII. 

BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. By 
Lady Anne Buunt. Edited, with a Preface and 
some Account of the Arabs and their Horses, by 
W.S. B. Map and Sketches by the Author. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


or 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 


specified. = 
Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents, 
The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents. 
Quaker Cousins. By Ac NES Macvonett, 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rozsrnson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M.E. Brappon. 15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By M.C. Strauine. 15 cts. 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casuen Hoxy. 15 cents. 


Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Ourpuant. 15 cents. 
Vixen. By Miss M. E. Bravvor. 15 cents. 

The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 

The Awakening. By KaTuanine S. Maoguorm. 15 cts. 
Captain Nelson. By SAMUEL Avams Drake. 75 cents, 
Within Sound of the Sea. “10 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the East or Desart. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By Eun. ¥ Spenper. 15 cents. 


An International Episode. 


By Henny James, Jr. 20 
cents. 


Man and Wife. 15 cents, 


By Witkte Cot.is, 

G2” Haxrer & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Hanren’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation —thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
a" Single bottle sent by express on receipt 
of $1 00. 











Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York, 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 


GENTS Wanted in every city in the Union. 
dress, with references, P. O. 








Ad- 
x 1191, New York. 
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THE DOG SHOW ILLUSTRATED FROM SKETCHES MADE ENTIRELY BY DIFFERENT MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY. 
[And yet they say there is no real feeling for art in this country. 


FACETIZ. 


A GENTLEMAN who has spent some days in the re- 
= of the coal-oil wells, in Pennsylvania, says that in 
nis opinion the government ought to interfere at once, 
and put a stop to further pumping and boring for oil. 
He is quite certain the oil is being drawn through 
these wells from the bearing of the earth's axis, and 
that the earth will cease to turn when the lubrication 
ceases. 

Why is a carpenter like a barber ?—Because he can’t 
get along without shavings. 


encmnmedjeesmsae 

A New-Yorker recently returned from Paris, in which 
city he had provided himself with several nice pack- 

es of gloves for his own use at home. He mention- 
ed the fact of the purchase to several friends, remark- 
ing: “They are a eqocety fine make of gloves, with 
which we in New York are entirely unacquainted. 
But they are all the rage in Paris—in fact, the only 
kind sold there. Every shop deals in them, and the 
maker's name is painted up in large letters on every 
glove-seller’s widow or sign-board.” 

* Indeed !” said his friends. “‘ All the same maker ?” 

“Yes. I never intend to wear any other myself. I’ve 
tried Jouvin'’s gloves, Alexandre’s gloves, and Jugla’s 
gloves, but I like these best of all.” 

“Whose gloves are they ?” 

*“Gant’s gloves. You see the name all over Paris— 
* Gant's Gloves.’” 

After the laugh was over, he said he knew well enough 





that gants is the French for “ gloves,” only he did not 
stop to think. 


The following was given to a Quaker as a reason for 
standing armies: ‘*‘ Wars come so thick in Europe that 
the soldiers don’t have a chance to sit down for a few 
moments’ rest, and hence the necessity for keeping 
standing armies.” ° 


ZSTHETIC DISENCHANTMENTS. 


(Lucy has posed the little rustic model, and Mary, 
Maud, and Madeline sit, pencil in hand, ready to catch 
and transfer to paper the child’s expression of wonder- 
ment and delight as it listens, for the first time in its 
life, to the murmur of a shell. 

Lvuoy. “ Now, darling, put the pretty shell to your 
ear, and hark to what it ey" 

Rustic Mops. “ Lor! that all? Why, a beer jug 
can do that!” 


FROM “YOUTH” TO “ AGE.” 
Niece. “ Why, auntie, my love, how very old you 
look! I never saw you look so old as you do jay.” 
Aunt. “Is that very singular, Nellie? Don’t you 
know that I never was so old as iam to-day ?” 
—_—_~———_ 
EPISODE IN HIGH LIFE. 


Lapy Kerosine pe Corza. “I can not tell you how 
pleased I am to meet you here, Dr. Blenkinsop, and 
especially to go down to dinner with you.” 

)n. BLENKINSOP (an eminent physician, much pleased). 
“You flatter me, I’m sure, Lady Kerosine !” 

Lapy Kerosine. “Ohno. It’s so nice to sit by some- 
body who can tell you what to eat, drink, and avoid, 
you know.” 

















HIS LAST LAPSUS LINGUZ. 
EMBARRASSED YOUNG GENTLEMAN (¢0 Wife of Cabinet Minister). “1—I—I think you've had the pleasure 


of meeting me before,” 


An Oxford professor condoling with a student on 
his low position in his class must have been comforted 
when the student replied, “‘ Well, never mind. I pre- 
sume I am as much to blame as you are.” 

—_——_ 
TO MY DOG. 
Usgainly and awkward, I really can’t guess 
Why I e’er took the trouble of bringing you up, 
For, poor little doggie, I’m free to confess, 
You're a regular villainous kind of a pup. 


They look at your ears with a kind of a sneer, 
And they gaze at your tail in the greatest dismay ; 

They ask me your breed, and I own, with a qj 
That a “thorough-bred mongre:” is all I can say. 


Yet somehow I like you, I hardly know why, 
And your form with a fanciful grace I endow, 
And though many scoff, and your wee, Boe 
You are still my own precious dear darling bow-wow. 


You bark at my friends, and you run from a rat; 
You stea] meat from my plate and drink outof mycup; 

You hide ‘neath a chair from the old tabby cat, 
Oh, you snapping, dear, thieving, sweet, cowardly pup. 


And have you no virtues? Not one, at the least ? 
What, no points to redeem you? Not any at all? 

Ah, yes! You're a nice, dear, affectionate beast, 
For you know your old mistress, and run to her call, 


So, poor little thing, though in faults you abound, 
While I live I will give you a bite and a sup— 

You ugly, dear, yellow-haired, big-headed hound, 
You flapping-eared, cock-up-tailed darlingest pup. 





A good point is very tersely put in a magazine arti- 
cle where it is said that “‘the American is not so so- 
licitous to live within his income as he is to raise his 
income to the level of his extravagances.” If he does 
the one, he does the other. 


—»———— 
Prorrssor. ‘‘ What is a monarchy ?” 
Fresuman, “A people governed by a king.” 
PP. eecoe “Who would reign if the king should 
e?” 
Fresuman. “The 1 oye 
Prorrssor. ‘‘ And if the queen should die ?” 
Fresuman. “The jack.” 


——_.————— 

A Santa Fé paper gives twelve years’ subscription 
for a mule and two for a dog. 

re 
HYPERCRITICISM. 

Gracr (whispering). “ What lovely boots your part- 
ner’s got, Mary !” 

Mary (ditto). “Yes, unfortunately he shines at the 


wrong end.” 
anciqtagitiienmen 


*OSSINESS. 
Sorne: The outside of an Omnibus. 


Party (who doesn’t know much about ’osses). “ And 
what do you call the horse on the left-hand side, driver ? 
He looks a good sort.” 

Driver. ‘* Oh, that’s the off un.” 

Party. “Is it, indeed? Dear me! Lost both his 
parents, I s’pose !” . 

(But what on earth were they all laughing at? 











Situ (who has changed his mind in regard to his dinner). ‘‘ Waiter, did you order that fricassee for me ?”” 
Very Pouite Waiter (with visions of liberal tips to come). “Yes, Sit. But there’s plenty of time to 


disorder it, Sir, if you wish it, Sir.” 











